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THE 
ond BEST 
THING YOU 


CAN DO FOR 


FIRST... visit your 


Y0) J R | dentist regularly. 


Second, use the best tootbrush 


2 you can buy. 
TE ET H Ask your dentist about ORAL B. 


Let him explain how effectively it 
protects gums as well as teeth. 

ORAL B has three times the 
usual number of fibers, smooth- 
topped and flexible, to mas- 
sage gums gently, clean teeth 
thoroughly. 

This double action of ORAL B 
is the best mouth care you can 
have between dental check-ups. 
The habit is easy to acquire. And 
so pleasant! 

The American Dental Associa- 
tion reports that two-thirds of all 
toothbrushes now in use are inef- 
fective and need replacing! Have 
you checked yours lately? 


1 texture 


tectione Oral B rocruseuss 


3 sizes 


© ORAL B COMPANY—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA - TORONTO. CANADA 





Revolutionary 3-layer tablet for relief of 


SINUS CONGESTION 


POLLEN ALLERGIES & COLDS MISERIES 


HELPS DRAIN ALL 8 SINUS CAVITIES 


(critical areas of pressure and 1 nae ) 


DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets, working 

through the bloodstream, bring dramatic 

relief from sinus congestion, pollen 

allergies and colds miseries. DRISTAN... GD Oran recievers” 
contains: (1) The scientific decongestant 6 

most prescribed by doctors. Reaches all rasan 

congested areas in minutes... shrinks Pp 
swollen nasal-sinus membranes... pro- _ REVOLUTIONARY 3-LAYER TABLET ‘ 
motes drainage . . . restores free breathing. ~ DRISTAN is the exclusive “~~ tablet © 
(2) An exclusive anti-allergent to block oe ig | bona = SS : 
allergic reactions often associated with nadine state ingredients into © 
colds, plus a highly effective combination one fast-acting uncoated tablet! 4 
of pain relievers. Relieves body aches and 

pains due to colds, reduces fever. (3) Vita- 

min C, to help build body resistance to 

colds. For quick relief get DRISTAN Decon- 

gestant Tablets. Note: Today DRISTAN is 

widely imitated. But the fact is... the ex- 

clusive DRISTAN Tablet formula cannot be 

duplicated. Accept no substitutes! 


Theres Nothing Like DRISTAN®Decongestant Tablets 
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“Wait till you see how big I am!” 


Everyone, big and little, young and 
old, enjoys visits by Long Distance 


Even the children are brimming with 
news and excitement when you call the 
folks who live out of town. . Sharing 


your plans, telling the events of the day, 
feeling so close to one another. 


A Long Distance call is such a satis- 
fying way to keep in touch. And right 
now is a good time to call. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





Dear Reaken: 


DR. ERICH FROMM is an unusual author. He 
has achieved international fame in three 
separate fields, as a writer, teacher and 
psychoanalyst. The Art of Loving, extracts 
from which begin on page 154, is his most 
unusual book. It is both deeply intellectual 
and widely popular, and in four years has 
become a classic. Although Dr. Fromm did 
not come to America until he was about 34, 
a fugitive from Hitler’s Germany, he soon 
achieved such mastery of English that the 
Saturday Review declared “his touch is as 
sure as that of a great novelist.” Fromm: he calls Freud puritan. 

No cloistered practitioner, Dr. Fromm 
studies man’s emotional problems against the background of his 
social environment. His involvement with world affairs is reflected 
in his Escape From Freedom (1941) which gave a psychoanalysis of 
Nazi behavior, and in his current sponsorship of the Committee for 
a Sane Nuclear Policy. He dared to break with Sigmund Freud, the 
father of psychoanalysis, and called him a “typical puritan.” In The 
Sane Society (1955) he warned that both capitalism and com- 
munism are turning men into robots, a theme continued in The Art 
of Loving: “From birth to death, from Monday to Monday, from 
morning to evening—all activities are routinized and prefabricated,” 
he wrote. “If man is to be able to love, he must be put in his 
supreme place. The economic machine must serve him, rather than 
he serve it.” 

A native of Frankfort, Germany, Fromm studied sociology rather 
than medicine in preparation for his psychoanalytic training in 
Berlin. Heidelberg University awarded him a Ph.D. in 1922 and he 
lectured in Europe before settling in New York in 1934. Here he 
has taught at Columbia, Yale, Bennington College and at psycho- 
analytic institutions. In recent years, the 60-year-old analyst and 
his wife have been shuttling between Michigan State University, 
New York and Mexico, where he is a professor at the National 


University. 
The Lites 
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it’s a pretty cool customer 
who can’t warm up to this wagon! 


Where else will you find a wagon that adapts so handily to almost anything you want 
to do? Whether you’re toting a noisy tribe of youngsters to a picnic or off by yourself 
with nothing but a cargo of summer breezes between you and the roll-down rear window, 
these new Chevrolets are beautifully, dutifully built to suit your needs. You have your 
choice of five wagon models with the widest seating, widest cargo area and widest 
selection of engines and transmissions in the low-price field. 


Roomier Body by Fisher (with a narrower, 
lower transmission tunnel for greater foot room). 
Pride-pleasing style (combines good looks 
with good sense). 

New Economy Turbo-Fire V8 (makes 
friends fast by getting up to 10% better mileage). 
Shift-free Turboglide*—Only transmission 
in Chevy's field without the hint of a shift. 


*)ptional at extra cost. 


Hi-Thrift 6 (with economy camshaft and car- 
buretion—and Chevy’s famous dependability). 
Coil springs at all 4 wheels (with the extra 
cushioning of newly designed body mounts). 
Quicker stopping Safety-Master brakes 
(specially designed for long lining wear). 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 


Detroit 2, Michigan CHEVROLET 


There's nothing like a new car—and no new car like a '60 Chevrolet. The 9-Passenger Kingswood Station Wagon. 
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When students marry; teenage diet dangers; how safe is your home? 





MARRIAGE CUM LAUDE 


When college students marry, their 
grades improve and the marriage 
usually gets off to a good start. 
Marriage reinforces the values of an 
education and promotes seriousness 
of purpose, reports Dr. Joseph E. 
Lantagne of the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Santa Barbara campus. 

At the University of Michigan, 
where nearly a fourth of the stu- 
dents are married, Dr. Robert Blood 
observed that the sharing and 
equality found in student marriages 
make for happy unions. But he 
warned that “undergraduate mar- 
riages should be undertaken only 
by those willing to postpone parent- 
hood.” Both studies showed that 
money problems worried students 
most. Dr. Blood recommended that 
parents who had been financing 
their children’s education continue 
to do so until graduation. 


EGG-STRA SERVICE 


Since 35,000,000 women drive cars, 
it is natural that service station 
owners, who say 60 percent of their 
business is with women, are turning 
to extras with feminine appeal. One 
item, according to Lippincott and 
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Margulies, Inc., industrial design 
consultants, is the oval company 
sign. This shape “has long been a 
symbol of the mother relationship, 
the egg and the home,” the design- 
ers state, and women subconscious- 
ly prefer to buy gas under oval 
auspices. The gas station may soon 
be unrecognizable. For oil company 
surveys stress the feminine sales 
value of bright lights, hedges and 
flowers, pastel-tinted credit cards, 
attendants in Bermuda shorts and 
machines that sell everything from 
lipstick to diapers. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Teenage girls who diet may be risk- 
ing anemia through loss of iron in 
their systems, declares Dr. Felix 
Heald of Washington’s Children’s 
Hospital. Because girls between 12 
and 18 use up a lot of iron during 
quick adolescent growth and the be- 
ginning of menstruation, they need 
a diet balanced with iron. Yet this 
is the age when girls are likely to 
have bad eating habits and a fear of 
becoming plump. Actually, young 
girls normally add a layer of fat at 
this age, Dr. Heald notes. When 
they seek to get rid of it by diets, 
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One at noon, one at night, 


One along the way... 
You never outgrow your need for Milk, Nature's Lift Nature's Snack Nature's Nightcap 
Drink three glasses every day! AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


Representing the dairy farmers in your area 
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continued 


iron deficiency, with symptoms of 
“bone tiredness,” headache, coarse 
hair and cracked fingernails and 
lips is a frequent result. But once 
the deficiency is corrected by medi- 
cation or improved nutrition, the 
symptoms quickly disappear. 


BRIGHTNIKS 


Not all gifted children are book- 
worms. Some may be found among 
the black-leather jacket and hot- 
rod set, says Dr. Elizabeth M. 
Drews, Michigan State University 
education professor. She groups 
gifted students in four categories: 
studious “A” scholars who are con- 
formists and know how to work for 
good grades; social leaders who 
“choose to make their impact felt in 
the realm of people” and grow up 
to become executives and club 
women; “intellectuals,” whom 
teachers do not always like, but 
who are the future scientists, artists 
and writers; and rebels, who may 
have high I.Q.s but low grades. 


DANGEROUS LIVING 


The perils faced by those who stay 
“safe at home” are almost as lethal 
as the dangers risked on highways, 
according to reports made to the 
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Greater New York Safety Council. 
While automobile fatalities are the 
leading cause of accidental death 
in the U.S. (37,800 in 1959), in 
second place (26,500) are house- 
hold accidents, over half of them 
falls. An additional 4,000,000 per- 
sons were disabled in home mishaps. 
Rickety, badly lighted or poorly 
carpeted stairs caused most of the 
falls. Spilled hot coffee or tea is the 
chief cause of burns among chil- 
dren; fire and explosions were the 
second cause of accidental death for 
youngsters under five, according to 
a study by Dr. Gordon D. Jensen of 
the University of Washington. 
Regular checkup of potential 
hazards in and around the house, 
inspection of wiring and appliances, 
safe storing of poisons and inflam- 
mable materials, plus family first- 
aid training are wise precautions. 


me Td 


HAIR-RAISING CLUE 


The search for the cause and cure 
of baldness has produced more 
theories—and fewer results—than 
many more weighty problems of 
science. Up to now, hair loss has 
been blamed on reduced flow of 
blood in arteries under the scalp. 
New research by Dr. Philip Corso 
at New York’s Memorial Hospital 
reveals that small veins, not ar- 
teries, are most probably involved, 
and that circulation is reduced by 
a “cap” composed of a fibrous layer 
of tissue overlaying them. When 
these fibers are stretched tight, 
blood flow is diminished, and hair 
loss results. Surgery may be able to 
loosen the layer, improve circula- 
tion and check falling hair, Dr. Cor- 
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PLUS A BOOK THAT'S A PICNIC! 


BOTH FOR ONLY $1.29! This unusual 2-quart 
PICNIC JUG by the makers of Skotch Kooler. 
Keeps drinks or foods hot or cold! And with 
your jug, comes a new, fascinating, idea-loaded 
PICNIC BOOK in full color. See your nearby 

Esso Dealer featuring this offer today — 

supply limited. He’ll be glad to see you! 


ESSO STANDARD 
DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Career policy pays off 


I STARTED ACTING because my fa- 
ther is an insurance broker,” 
says Dwayne Hickman, 23, star of 
C.B.S.-TV’s comedy series, The 
Many Loves of Dobie Gillis. “He 
tried to sell a policy to the head of 
Meglin Studios which teach chil- 
dren dance, drama, voice, and so 
on. Meglin agreed to buy it if Dad 
enrolled my brother Darryl in his 
studio. Soon Darryl was in movies 
and later, so was I.” 

The Hickman boys appear to- 
gether occasionally as brothers on 
Dobie Gillis, but Darryl, 28, begins 
his own N.B.C.-TV series, The 
Blue and the Gray, this fall. 
Dwayne frankly admits, “I was in 
so many flops as a child actor that 
I didn’t work again until after my 
college freshman year.” 

Seeking a summer job, he had 
taken a civil service examination 
for a municipal post when his old 
agent telephoned: “Robert Cum- 
mings needs someone to play his 
teenage nephew in a pilot film for 
a TV series. Go see him.” 

Dwayne got the job and $300. 
Then, rather than toil for the city, 
he loafed all summer. “By the time 
I started back to college—I was 
an economics major—the series 
was sold and me along with it,” 
recalls Dwayne. “For a year and 
a half, I tried combining college 
and TV acting. It was too tough. 
So I quit school. 

“I had five years’ training with 
Cummings—one of the best co- 
medians in the business. And he 
taught me the most vital thing of 
all, comedy timing.” 

Author Max Shulman spotted 
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College-boy Dobie economizes on one soda for two. 


Dwayne on the Cummings show. 
When it ended, he signed him to 
portray the collegiate Dobie. “So I 
would look different for my new 
character, they insisted I bleach 
my hair,” says Dwayne. “But I 
despised it, and viewers complained 
about its artificiality. I’m letting it 
grow back now to its natural dark 
brown shade.” 

Dwayne says his series leaves 
him little time for dating. “Any- 
way, I only seem to meet actresses 
with angles,” he says glumly. He 
lives at home with his family in 
Los Angeles, plays golf occasion- 
ally and collects old celluloid 
comedy routines. 

“Tl’m studying singing,” says the 
59”, 148-pound actor, “for a per- 
sonal-appearance act. But I have 
no ambitions to be a singer or a 
dramatic actor. I just want to play 
comedy—and Dobie.” 

—MARK NICHOLS 


’ 
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800,000 Americans are alive 
today because of cancer treatment, 
but until an effective 
cancer vaccine is found... 


can you 
afford to 
be cured? 

a 


Dorothy S. was lucky; her cancer was 
detected in time. Yet before her family had 
finished paying for treatment, their debts 
were frightening ...the costs of cancer 
treatment are often ruinous. 

For Americans who get cancer now— 
and members of 2 out of 3 families will 
—the cost of vital hospital, surgical, cura- 
tive measures can reach thousands of 
dollars ...and the money must be found! 

Now, a progressive insurance company 
introduces a unique anti-cancer policy 
providing up to $5,000 for cancer treat- 
ment for each member of the family. 
And the Company, recognizing the need 
for cancer research, will pay % the net 


income from this program to cancer 
research organizations. Amazingly, the 
—, of this new policy cost very 
ittle—less than the average smoker spends 
on cigarettes. 

Pays to $5,000 for all necessary medical 
expenses within a full 3-year period from 
first expense ... Physicians’ and surgeons’ 
fees... Services of licensed or graduate 
nurses ...Hospital room and ieee: eee 
Operating room, surgical and medical sup- 
stn ... X-ray, radium therapy, laboratory 
services... Drugs, medicines... Ambulance. 
Policy covers any form of Cancer recog- 
nized by the American Medical Ass'n 
where first symptoms begin more than 90 
days after policy is issued. 

Limitations: When first treatment 
for Cancer begins after age 60, maximum 
benefits will be $2,500. Charges by any 
Government hospital are not covered. 





QUARTERLY* PREMIUMS 


individual Policy 


Ages 18-39 Ages 40-58 
(Male or Female) $4.25 $6.75 





Family Policy 
(includes Father, Mother and 
unmarried children under 21) 


All ages thru 58 
$13.00 


*Covers 3 full months. Save $2.00 by paying for full year. 





Multiply above rates by 4 and deduct $2.00. 








If cancer strikes, you can afford to be cured! 
Send coupon for full details without obligation. 

Policies are issued thru independent agents and 
brokers who are invited to contact the Beneficial 
Standard Group of Insurance Companies. 


CANCER POLICY INFORMATION REQUEST 


to: BENEFICIAL STANDARD ure insurance company 


756 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Please send me full information on the Cancer Policy checked here: 


0 Individual 0 Family 


Your Name (Print). 





Address 











ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Double pride 


Tracy and March make Inherit sizzle with courtroom fireworks. 


A PaIR of two-time Academy 
Awards winners—Fredric March 
and Spencer Tracy—lock horns for 
acting honors in Inherit the Wind, 
scheduled for release late this 
summer. Adapted from the Broad- 
way hit play about the Scopes 
“monkey trial” of 1925, Inherit pits 
March, in the character based on 
William Jennings Bryan, “the 
silver-tongued orator,’ against 
Tracy, as the Clarence Darrow- 
inspired lawyer. 

Both actors were born in Wis- 
consin—March in Racine. in 1897 
and Tracy in Milwaukee in 1900 
—and served theater apprentice- 
ships in stock companies before 
crashing the movies. It took the 
craggy-featured Tracy longer to 
establish himself as a leading man; 
March’s good looks (he was once 
a model for magazine illustrators) 
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of Wisconsin 


and resonant voice won 
him romantic parts im- 
mediately. 

Both men married 
their summer-stock 
leading ladies. March 
wed Florence Eldridge 
in 1927; they adopted 
two children, Penelope, 
now 27, and Anthony, 
26. Tracy’s bride in 1923 
was Louise Treadwell; 
their children are John, 
now 36, who was born 
deaf, and Suzy, 28. Mrs. 
Tracy founded the John 
Tracy School for the 
Deaf in Los Angeles. 

Acclaimed for their 
thorough characteriza- 
tions, the two actors have different 
approaches to their work. March 
analyzes his character’s regional 
background and marks every script 
line for accents; he also underlines 
every word to be stressed. “That 
way I can study the script quick- 
ly,” he explains. Tracy rejects such 
elaborate preparations: “I just act,” 
he says. And he reserves all his 
acting for the sound stage. He 
shuns personal publicity, believing 
it doesn’t help to sell a movie. 

After 30 years in films—March 
began in 1928, Tracy two years 
later—the pair are wealthy men. 
Tracy collects a pension from his 
long-time employer, M-G-M, and 
March has invested his earnings 
profitably. Both say they want to 
make only one movie a year now, 
but quickly add, “Of course, if a 
good part comes along... .” —M.N. 
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New savings for car owners—as a bold new concept is born: 


OEGURANGE 


SECURANCE is insurance- 

plus ...129 kinds of in- 

surance, plus financing 

assistance for home and 

car, all through your Na- 

tionwide agent. Shopping 

for auto insurance? You 

can choose from these two 

low-cost Nationwide plans: 

Plan A may save you up to 

30% over what you’re now 

paying—offers you the most 

up-to-date coverage avail- 

able. Plan B* is a “merit- . 
rating” plan. Rates go up or down according to your personal accident 
record. Gives you the same modern protection as Plan A...with even greater 
savings possible. Your Nationwide man can also help arrange a low-cost 
loan from your local bank to finance your new or used car. Documented 
savings on financing and insurance have run as high as $150. SECURANCE 
makes sense—for auto insurance, auto financing, family security. Contact 
your Nationwide agent and ask him about SECURANCE...or write direct to 
Nationwide, Columbus 16, Ohio for a free Nationwide Securance Catalog. 


a 
< sé Vice 


ATIONWIDE 


"s most prog insurance organization 
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Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. / Nationwide General Ins. Co. / home office: Columbus, 0. 
*Now available in Conn., Del., Md., Ohio, Pa., Vt. and D.C. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


In show-stopping scene from Bye Bye Birdie, teenagers caterwaul at cross purposes in a telephone maze. 


A ROCK ’N’ ROLL star named Conrad 
Birdie (Dick Gautier), about to be 
drafted into the Army, is taken to 
Sweet Apple, Ohio, to sing his 
latest hit, “One Last Kiss,” to rotate 
his pelvis and to kiss one of his 
teenage girl fans good-by. The plot 
of the new, very funny Broadway 
musical, Bye Bye Birdie, revolves 
around this slender incident and a 
triangle consisting of Birdie’s man- 
ager (Dick Van Dyke), Van Dyke’s 
long-time secretary and girl friend 
(Chita Rivera) and his mother 
(Kay Medford). 

Miss Medford, a saturnine lady 
with eyelids discreetly lowered like 
the awnings in front of a pawnshop, 
is the apex of this triangle. The sil- 
ver cord, with which she has roped 
and tied her aging adolescent son, 
is longer and tougher than the 
cables supporting the Golden Gate 
Bridge. 

This is a bright, inventive show, 
bringing a new look to Broadway. 
Much of the credit goes to direc- 
tor-choreographer Gower Cham- 
pion who keeps things spinning 
from before the opening curtain— 
by projecting a funny film on the 
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curtain—till the satisfying end. 
One brilliant scene is a kind of 
jungle gym, occupied by 17 teen- 
agers, singing at cross purposes on 
the telephone. Another is a dream 
ballet in which Miss Rivera fanta- 
sies killing Van Dyke in various 
gory ways: by guillotine, firing 
squad and gallows. A bright spot is 
teenager Susan Watson trilling in 
a lyric soprano “How Lovely to be 
a Woman,” as she climbs into 
argyle socks, worn jeans and 
droopy sweater. Also delightful is 
a slapstick ballet danced by Chita 
Rivera and a group of Shriners. 
It’s a youthful show and very 
good-natured. Noteworthy is the 
fact that it’s largely about. teen- 
agers who aren’t juvenile delin- 
quents at all. The people who 
worked to put the show together 
are young, too, but, as the young 
producer Edward Padula says, 
“ripe.” Among them: Michael 
Stewart (Yale Drama School, class 
of ’53), who wrote the _ book; 
Charles Strouse and Lee Adams 
(music and words) who’ve been 
working together since 1950 off- 
Broadway. A good show.—w. R. 
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Discover what makes this Scotch 


the most popular 
in Edinburgh, 
Scotland’s capital! 


One taste will give you the answer 
to why KING GEORGE IV 
i as so favored in Edinburgh, 


ly the cajntal of the land that 
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of rare Highland whiskies, KING GEORGE IV ; 
is everything a fine Scotch should be...truly light = Aone De j 
and delicate, extremely pleasing to the taste. 
Yet, even with its superiority, this Scotch 


comes to you at a most modest price. Try tt. 


“King George lV” 


86.8 Proof. 100% Blended Scotch Whiskies. Imported by National Distillers Products Co., N.Y., N.Y. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


You’ll be proud to own this pea- 
cock chair imported from Hong 
Kong. An exotic touch in any set- 
ting—patio, bedroom, porch, etc. 
Of unpainted natural-white rattan. 
Back soars 47”; $10.99 freight col- 
lect. Akron Co., Dept. COR, 4402 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


She’ll be a shaded lady when she 
wears this hat with wide transpar- 
ent plastic brim. Cloth crown in 
white or beige appliquéd with 
green felt golf clubs, tennis rackets, 
etc. One size fits all; $4.00 pp. Bou- 
tique Etoile, P.O. Box 2844, C, 
Grand Central Sta., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Japanese settings provide gay 
background for summer dining. 
Woven grass mats with matching 
cloth napkins and napkin rings. 
Lavender, rust and purple or aqua, 
olive and green. Four settings, 
$6.50 pp. Spectrum Unlimited, 
COR-1 236 W. 10th St., N.Y. 11, N.Y 


Amazing new frying pan allows 
you to fry, sauté or pan-broil with 
almost no oil or fat. Silicone lining 
prevents sticking; wipes clean after 
cooking; 742” in diameter, $5.00; 
942”, $7.50; 11”, $9.50 pp. Fully 
guaranteed. Pampered Kitchens, 
Inc., R, 507 5th Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


16 Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund 





Diet Treasury 


A MODERN APPROACH TO 
PAINLESS WEIGHT CONTROL 


another prize collection of outstanding 
diets and diet articles 


Look Younger! Feel Younger! 
add years of health and happiness to your life 


on sale at all newsstands—35c 
(or write P.O. Box 402, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y.) 
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Poodle lipstick tray is chic and 
practical accessory for milady’s 
dressing table. Made of gold-plated 
metal; 6 tiers hold lipsticks, eye 
pencils, brushes, etc. Gold poodle 
stands guard in center of tray; 
$1.00 pp. Mercury Products, C, 
1265 Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 


Cuddly Clown rug is especially 
made for the patter of little feet. 
Colorfast and washable; made of 
non-allergic Acrilan. White back- 
ground, clown’s hat and features 
in gay colors. Measures 30”’x24”: 
$5.95 pp. Kay Krafts, Dept. C, 33 
Harrison St., White Plains, N.Y. 


Put your greenery in these Bird 
Cage planters to enhance the dé- 
cor of a room. Fit flat against wall; 
each measures 1742”x11”. All metal 
construction with removable con- 
tainers. White, pink, black or gold; 
$9.95 pr. pp. Unique Gifts, Box 
CR-164, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 




















Dog rack holds the family pet’s 
personal belongings. Made of gold- 
colored high impact plastic; 9 
hooks hold collars, leashes, sweat- 
ers, etc. Easily attached to wall by 
self-adhesive backing. $1.39 pp. 
International Industries, Box 509, 
Dept. C4, Culver City, California. 
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ADVENTURE 


Modern explorers see the 
glories of the Northern Rockies, 
in perfect train comfort 


A precisely 2 P.M. today be- 
tween 200 and 300 persons will 


leave Chicago bound on a great 
adventure—a 2,200-mile land voy- 
age across the top of the nation to 
the northwest corner of the U.S. 

Among this throng of adventurers 
will be babes in arms, octogenar- 
ians, business men, housewives, 
young people—a true cross-section 
of the population. 

They will be whisked across 
northern Illinois, up the banks of 
the Mississippi River for nearly 
300 miles to Minnesota’s two larg- 
est cities, Saint Paul and Minne- 
apolis; then overnight they will 
speed across fertile Minnesota and 
North Dakota farmlands. 

Tomorrow morning they will 
enter Montana, and in the afternoon 
will see the towering peaks of the 
Montana Rockies in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. Until night falls they 
will wind through mountainous 
western Montana, then cut across 
Idaho’s panhandle, reaching Spo- 
kane just before midnight. 


Moving swiftly on, they will cross 
the irrigated drylands of central 
Washington, passing through 
Wenatchee, famed apple paradise, 
then up into the snow-capped Cas- 
cade Range, through the longest 
(7.79 miles) tunnel in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Early the following morning they 
will reach Puget Sound, and an 
hour later arrive in Seattle, Queen 
City of the Pacific Northwest. 

These Twentieth Century ex- 
plorers will be riding in utterly 
luxurious style aboard one of the 
world’s finest streamlined trains, 
Great Northern’s incomparable 
Empire Builder. 

Whether in private rooms or in 
reclining, leg-rest coach seats, these 
travelers will enjoy the kind of 
carefree transportation a modern 
train, and only a modern train, 
can provide. 

All the exhilaration of the West’s 
spectacular scenery will be theirs— 
without the privations and discom- 
forts of those who only a century 
ago first explored this region. 

Superb meals—either in the 
Empire Builder’s fine diner or in 
its unique Ranch car—will be 
served. Light refreshments and bev- 
erages will be available in the 
Ranch or the delightful Great Dome 
lounge section. 

Each mile of the trip will be un- 
folded to view as passengers enjoy 
the picture windows of the Great 
Domes in both first class and coach 
sections. 

You'll never know what a great 
experience a train ride can be until 
you ve traveled on Great Northern’s 
incomparable Empire Builder. 


The Empire Builder leaves Chicago 
Union Station westbound daily at 
2 P.M.; eastbound daily it leaves 
Seattle at 3:30 P.M., Portland, Ore., 
at 3:00 P.M. 


(Advertisement) 
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TEACHING FILMS 


IN TUNE 


WITH THE FUTURE! 


CORONET FILMS FOR 


New instructional films provide the mod- 
ern way to teach tomorrow’s scientists 
and engineers. Coronet films for mathe- 
matics are fundamental to any science 
education program. 


Here are basic films designed to teach 
and, at the same time, stimulate interest 
in the study of arithmetic and mathe- 
matics . . . to clarify difficult concepts 
through graphic visual presentations. . . 
and to give a background to numbers 
and their manipulation which will enrich 
any course of study. 


This latest group of 16mm sound mo- 
tion pictures employs the most effective 
cinematic techniques—animation, slow 
motion, accelerated action—and are 
available in full, natural color to provide 
the nearest approach to reality. 


A bold, creative approach—plus years 
20 


of planning, research, and testing class- 
room requirements—has made these 
films on mathematics the finest available 
anywhere. Each has been prepared under 
the active guidance of a leading educator. 


The page opposite lists the mathe- 
matics films for all grade levels. Those 
designed for use in high school may also 
be used effectively in junior college. Pre- 
view prints of the films listed are avail- 
able to those considering purchase. We 
shall be pleased to send them to any 
school or organization address at no 
obligation, except for return postage. 


The coupon may also be used to ob- 
tain a FREE copy of a complete cata- 
logue describing more than 300 Coronet 
Films for mathematics and science, with 
information concerning purchase and 
rental. 
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(Each film is 11 minutes in length and 
available in your choice of full color or 
black-and-white, except as indicated). 


Primary Grades (1-3) 
Addition is Easy 


Calendar, The: Days, Weeks, Months 
Let's Count 
Let's Measure: Inches, Feet, and Yards 


Let's Measure: Ounces, Pounds, 
and Tons 


Let's Measure: Pints, Quarts, and 
Gallons 


Making Change for a Dollar 
Subtraction Is Easy 
What Time Is It? 


intermediate Grades (4-6) 
Decimals Are Easy 


Division Is Easy 
Measurement 
Measuring Areas: Squares, Rectangles 


For a Free Catalogue... 


Use the coupon to request your free catalogue of 
Coronet films for Mathematics and Science. It de- 
scribes more than 300 outstanding films and con- 
tains full information on purchase and rental. To 
request preview prints, simply send us a list of the 
films you wish to consider for purchase and the 
name of the school or organization which you repre- 
sent. There is no charge for this service, except for 
return postage. 


MATHEMATICS 


Multiplication is Easy 

Story of Our Money System, The 
Story of Our Number System 
Story of Weights and Measures 
We Discover Fractions 


Junior and Senior High 

Schools (7-12) 

Algebra in Everyday Life 

Geometry and You 

How to Find the Answer 
(Mathematical Problem-Solving) 

Language of Graphs, The (13% min.) 

Language of Mathematics, The 

Meaning of Pi, The 

Metric System, The 

Percent in Everyday Life 

Principles of Scale Drawing 

Pythagorean Theorem: Proof by Area 
( min.) (B&W only) 

Pythagorean Theorem: The Cosine 
Formula (5 min.) (B&W only) 

Understanding the Dollar 

What is Money? 
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Coronet Films 


Dept. C-760 
Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


0 Please send free catalogue of more than 
300 mathematics and science films. 


0 Please send preview prints of films on 
attached list. 





School /Organization 





Address 








PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Decorative summer lights. Candle- 
light filters through the translucent 
wings of these Firefly candles. 
Each 6” high. Choice of pink and 
red, blue and green, orange and 
yellow or turquoise and purple; 
$3.95 pr. pp. Candles Of The Month 
Club, Rice Station, Houston 5, Tex. 


Genuine leather Quata Thongs 
are handmade in Old Mexico. Foam 
padded insoles and 34” wedge heels 
for walking pleasure. White, tur- 
quoise, beige or black with 14 kt. 
gold trim. Sizes 4% to 10; $5.30 pp. 
Old Pueblo Traders, 622-CTT-SO. 
Country Club, Tucson, Arizona. 


Sheer “‘Throw Away” hankies look 
like chiffon but are made of strong 
rice paper. The white-on-white de- 
signs on these handmade, imported 
handkerchiefs are copied from rare 
European laces. Package of 50 only 
$1.00 pp. Sunset House, 64 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


Attention corn eaters. Plastic gadg- 
et saves butter and does away with 
messy drippings. Fill %4” full of 
butter ten minutes before using. 
Slight pressure on plunger covers 
corn smoothly and easily. Three 
for $1.00 pp. Sue Allen, C-87, 58 
Buffum St., Lynn, Massachusetts. 


eerret 
cag aveerer®’ 
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29 For additional mail order products see the enlarged Coronet Family Shopper beginning on page 181 








SCOTT’S AMERICANA 
4 SCOTT ALBUMS TO SERVE EVERY NEED 
OF THE COLLECTOR OF AMERICAN STAMPS 


ALL UPDATED THROUGH SCOTT’S 1960 STANDARD CATA- 
LOGUE AND AVAILABLE FROM YOUR SCOTT DEALER 








SCOTT’S AMERICAN ALBUM 176 pages printed one 
side only. Spaces for U. S. Postage, Revenues, Confed- 
erate States, and the United Nations. Each space marked 
with Scott’s Standard Catalogue number. Screw-post binder 
covered with attractive dust jacket. Annual supplements. 
Complete album: $5. Pages only: $3. Binder only: $3. #20 
Supplement covering 1959 issues: 75¢ 





SCOTT’S NATIONAL ALBUM 280 pages printed one 
side only. Spaces for every major variety of U. S. stamp as 
listed in Scott's Standard Catalogue: Regular Issues, Com- 
memoratives, Revenues, Confederate States, etc. Each space 
cross-referenced with corresponding Catalogue number. 
Washable looseleaf binder. Annual supplements. Complete 
album: $12. Pages only: $8. Binder only (with or with- 
out gold stamping): $5. #27 Supplement covering 1959 
issues: $1 








SCOTT’S UNITED STATES COMMEMORATIVE 
ALBUM 216 pages printed one side only. Spaces for singles 
and blocks of four of stamps listed in Scott’s Standard 
Catalogue as “commemorating some event of local, national, 
or historical importance.” Extra pages included for cancel- 
lations, varieties, and covers. Washable looseleaf binder. 
Annual supplements. Complete album: $10. Pages only: $6. 
Binder only (with or without gold stamping): $5. #23 
Supplement covering 1959 issues: $1 





SCOTT’S PLATE BLOCK ALBUM FOR 20th CEN- 
TURY COMMEMORATIVES 168 pages printed one 
side only. Spaces for over 300 plate-number blocks of four 
or six stamps starting with the 1901 Pan-American Exposi- 
tion set. Each space marked with Scott’s Standard Catalogue 
number. Washable looseleaf binder. Annual supplements. 
Complete album: $10. Pages only: $5. Binder only (with or 
without gold stamping): $5. #10 Supplement covering 1959 
issues: $1 








SCOTT PUBLICATIONS, INC., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Luscious roast turkey’ ¥ in just 4: minutes~ 
Gyizy? No! You doit | with DinnerRedy! 


O.K., you’ve got your doubts. How can roast 
turkey with real giblet gravy be good if 
you don’t spend hours making it? Ma’am, 
DINNER-REDY spends the hours-you and 
your family do the enjoying. Just pop the 
DINNER-REDY sealed foil envelope into boil- 
ing water. Heat 4 minutes, open and serve- 
proudly! Get DINNER-REDY Roast Turkey 
Slices with Giblet Gravy-and Virginia Ham 
Slices in Raisin Sauce-at your grocer’s frozen 
food cabinet. Expensive? They only taste that 
way! e Dinner-Redy Corp., New York. 


Individual serving. No defrosting, 
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When a misguided lady tourist meets a ‘‘one-way”’ 
Russian, things get out of steppe until they see mutual signs 


BY EMANUEL CARTON as told to Bob Liston 


NEVER FULLY KNEW my wife until we met Michael, our Intourist 
guide on a 23-day “deluxe auto tour” of Russia. 

Selma, my bride of a dozen years, is ordinarily the soul of friendli- 
ness and tact. But apparently the flower of personality burgeons most 
sweetly in a familiar environment; and there was something about 
Russia that seemed to bring out the alien corn in her psyche. Being 
female, she specifically blamed Michael. And being Michael, he 
blamed capitalism and Selma. Actually, he was only trying to do his 
job as he saw it. The only trouble was that Selma sometimes inter- 
fered with his perspective—and gave him (what looked to us) a 
jaundiced eye. 

About Michael, a rather handsome man of 28 with broad, Slavic 
features, there was much that was difficult to understand. For in- 
stance, he was called a “guide,” but he frequently got lost. Except for 
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his home town of Moscow, he rub- 
bernecked as much as we did. In 
Leningrad, Kharkov, Yalta—in al- 
most every large city we entered— 
we invariably picked up a “guide” 
to guide Michael. 

Black was often white to Michael, 
a quality which exasperated Selma. 
One night we were stopped by a 
“militiaman,” as policemen are 
called in Russia. He conversed with 
Michael, then waved us on. 

“Why were we stopped?” asked 
Selma. 

“You weren’t stopped,” Michael 
replied. 

“Then what do you call it?” de- 
manded Selma. 

“Police routine,” Mi- 


retorted 


chael. “Do Americans believe po- 
licemen must be individualists, too?” 
I don’t want to give the impres- 


sion Michael was an ogre. On the 
contrary, he showed us many kind- 
nesses and he sincerely wanted us to 
enjoy our stay in Russia. 

There were many times when 
Selma and I were thankful for Mi- 
chael. On the lonely road through 
the Ukraine, a racing limousine 
tossed up a stone against our wind- 
shield, breaking it. This was a catas- 
trophe, for Russia is not exactly 
glutted with spare windshields for 
French cars. Michae! went to work, 
brought in the district leader of the 
Communist party and, after a pro- 
longed conference, arranged for en- 
gineers from a nearby plastic or 
“living glass” factory to perform 
makeshift but adequate repairs. 

Our cold war with Michael—and 
it was marked by as much near hys- 
terical laughter as outrage—oc- 
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curred because Michael found us 
difficult tourists. Selma and I work 
hard nine months a year, then travel 
the rest. We avoid planned tours, 
but in Russia everything is planned. 
Our days were laid out in a seeming- 
ly endless array of museums, fortres- 
ses and palaces of culture, although 
we repeatedly asked to visit private 
homes and to talk to businessmen, 
civic leaders and average Ivans. 

We had been told we could photo- 
graph anything except military in- 
stallations and men in uniform. But 
Michael had not gotten the word. 
He objected to our photographing 
virtually anything that wasn’t a 
monument to Lenin or the latest un- 
purged worker hero. People, houses, 
modes of transportation—these pho- 
tographic subjects earned his “‘nyet.” 

At first, Michael frightened me. 
For I had entered Russia with fear 
and misgivings. I had been born in 
the Ukraine and the State Depart- 
ment had handed me a _ booklet 
warning that “Persons formerly So- 
viet nationals . .. may be considered 
by the Soviet authorities as Soviet 
nationals upon their return to the 
Soviet Union, even though they may 
have been naturalized as U.S. citi- 
zens.” At the Finnish-Russian bor- 
der, I stared at the gate to the Iron 
Curtain for half an hour before mus- 
tering the courage to drive through. 

Michael didn’t ease my worries. 
He stared at my passport which 
stated my birthplace. Clearly, my 
status as a tourist was unacceptable 
to him and subsequent events con- 
firmed his “suspicions.” For in- 
stance, we knew members of the 
French National Orchestra, then 
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touring Russia; in Moscow we vis- 
ited the homes of several American 
news correspondents; and a friend 
in the Pakistan Embassy picked us 
up in a diplomatic car and drove us 
to his apartment for cocktails. 
Worst of all were our “meetings” 
with Russian citizens. The first oc- 
curred south of Moscow, during our 
eight-day trip to Yalta. We had 
asked Michael to take us to a col- 
lective farm. He was going to ar- 
range it “tomorrow.” We knew that 
if tomorrow ever did come we would 
see only a show place farm. So as we 
passed a collective, we stopped the 
car and strode into the field—ignor- 
ing Michael’s horrified protests. 
Our arrival disrupted the farm. 
Dozens stopped work and came over 
to us. We talked with them for two 
hours. These people had never met 
Americans and they were friend- 


j hyehnergath 
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Selma strolling 
in her 
Bermuda shorts 
caused necks 

to swivel—and 
Michael’s 

nose to go out 
of joint. 


ly and intensely curious about us. 

Speaking broken German, Yid- 
dish and French—with a little Eng- 
lish—we managed to make ourselves 
understood. We spoke frankly to 
them about America, extolling our 
form of government and raising 
what we considered to be valid criti- 
cism of their Communist system. 

Michael seemed disproportionate- 
ly disturbed. Then we learned why. 
He was frightened, too. If he al- 
lowed us to get into trouble or in 
any way give tourism a bad name, he 
would be in serious difficulty with 
his superiors. 

Our fear of Michael was further 
lessened by another incident. Our 
gas tank was low as we left Moscow. 
I asked Michael where we could get 
gas. “The next gas station is 80 kilo- 
meters away,” he said. But when we 
reached that town, Michael said 
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It’s a wonder the roses didn’t float to Moscow—the way Michael watered them. 


glumly, “Looks like there’s no gas 
station here. The next one is at Tula, 
100 kilometers away.” 

I looked at the gas gauge. 
can only try,” I sighed. 

The gauge on our Simca flashes 
red when the tank is nearly empty. 
Ours lit up an hour before Tula. 
Michael watched the gauge and 
stewed. It would be terrible for us 
to be stranded on a lonely highway. 
That was just what he was hired to 
prevent. At the outskirts of Tula he 
asked a militiaman for directions to 
the gas station—there is only one in 
this town of several hundred thou- 
sand. “Go two blocks, turn left and 
go two more,” we were told. 

We did, but no gas station. Di- 
rections were sought again. A few 
blocks this way and some more that 
way. No gas station. Again and again 
we asked directions. No gas station. 
We drove all over that town. For an 
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hour we saw the seamiest side of 
Russian life and Soviet achievement. 
Moscow slums are boarded up from 
Western eyes. If you ask what’s be- 
hind the fence you are told it is 
“under construction.” Tula has no 
fences and Selma shot pictures of the 
sordid conditions as fast as she could 
—despite Michael’s desperate efforts 
to distract us. 

Finally, we found the station— 
back on the highway a few blocks 
from where we had turned off. 

After Tula and the collective 
farms, we began to apply our own 
brand of Brinksmanship to elude 
Michael. Selma and I have rathe1 
abnormal eating habits. We eat 
virtually no breakfast, a light lunch 
and have dinner quite late. Michael, 
on the other hand, was a heavy 
eater. Borrowing from Napoleon, 
we began traveling on Michael’s 
stomach. We would stop for lunch 
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at five o’clock and have dinner at 
midnight. After all, we were driving 
the car. Michael could hardly bear 
it. In a pitiful voice he would ask if 
we were going to reach the lunch 
stop “pretty soon.” 

Our “soons” were like Michael’s 
“tomorrows.” 

All this may sound inhuman— 
and I suppose it was—but we had 
what we thought was a noble pur- 
pose. When we finally stopped to eat, 
Michael would burst into the In- 
tourist restaurant and order every- 
thing on the menu. 

As soon as the borscht was served, 
Selma would say, “I don’t believe 
I’m hungry. I think I’ll go sit in the 
car.” A few minutes later I’d join 
her. Michael knew he wasn’t sup- 
posed to let us out of his sight, but 
what can a hungry man do? 

What we were doing was meeting 
ordinary Russian citizens. We were 
one of the first American couples to 
go through this area by car. Our ap- 
pearance—and the car—attracted 
hundreds. You couldn’t see the car 
for the people. They would remove 
the hubcaps, grille ornament and 
windshield wipers—not to steal 
them, but out of curiosity. Unable 
to put them back, they would leave 
them on the hood. When Michael 
reappeared, the crowd would dis- 
perse. He would look at us as if we 
had betrayed him. Sometimes I had 
the feeling we had. 

On another occasion, while we 
were in a restaurant, Selma and | 
asked Michael if we could buy some 
of the famed Russian caviar to 
bring home to our friends. “There 
is no caviar to spare,” he told us 
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abruptly. But Selma refused to take 
no for an answer. She buttonholed 
the manager of the restaurant and 
cajoled him into “finding” a lone 
can of caviar. Michael glowered. 
Pleased by her success, Selma kept 
after the manager, who returned 
with nine more tins of caviar. Wink- 
ing impishly at Michael, Selma said, 
“But | want 18 cans. There is noth- 
ing as good as Russian caviar.” 
Beaming proudly, the manager re- 
turned laden with my wife’s 18 tins 
while Michael’s face turned as scar- 
let as the banner he salutes. 

“Hah!” said Selma triumphantly. 

“Bah!” snapped Michael. “What 
do you plan to do—open a delica- 
tessen store?” 

In the Black Sea resort of Yalta, 
two events worsened our relations 
with Michael. One morning, Selma 
donned a pair of Bermuda shorts 
and took a stroll. She was a sensa- 
tion. People stared, giggled and 
nudged each other. She had her pic- 
ture taken dozens of times. “In Rus- 
sia, no woman would wear such a 
thing,” Michael told Selma sternly. 

‘Too many mosquitoes?” quipped 
Selma. But it was obvious to me— 
and probably to Michael, too—that 
she was embarrassed. 

More drastic was the aftermath 
of our chance dinner encounter 
with U.S. air hero Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little, then vacationing in Yalta. 
The men in the general’s party were 
interested in our trip and our expe- 
riences. We talked far into the night, 
comparing impressions. 

During the evening, a heavy-set 
man sat silently at an adjacent table. 
He might as well have had a sign on 
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his back reading: “I am a secret 
policeman.” We quickly dubbed 
him “Mr. Big Ears,” and Selma, 
seated closest to him, carried on a 
tantalizing conversation to make 
him wonder what we were up to. 

The next morning, Michael began 
the third degree. How did we hap- 
pen to know Doolittle? Did we know 
any other American generals? When 
I explained, he said sarcastically, 
“Just a coincidence, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” I said truthfully. 

“Well, Mr. Carton,” Michael said 
solemnly, “if Moscow knew the 
things you and particularly your 
wife have said and done—well, it 
would not be nice to think about.” 

Selma was dejected. “I don’t 
know what gets into me,” she con- 
fided later. “First I march around 
in Bermuda shorts, though I had a 
hunch I shouldn’t, and then I do a 
kind of Grade B impersonation of 
Mata Hari. Could be I’m a frus- 
trated actress.” 

Frustrated photographer was 
more accurate. The next day we dis- 
covered our camera had been tam- 
pered with and all our film exposed. 
The only pictures we had left of 
Russia were on one roll of film left 
with part of our luggage in Moscow. 

By this time, though, we fully real- 
ized that from Michael’s point of 
view we were a nagging headache. 
So before returning to Moscow we 


tried to make it up to him a bit. In 
Yalta we had learned that he was in 
love. We heard him try to call his 
girl friend in Moscow. When she 
was not at home, he grew alarmed 
that she might be dating a rival. 

Selma then hit upon a brilliant 
idea. “Why don’t you take he 
a gift?” Selma suggested. “Flowers, 
for instance?” Michael beamed. 
Whereupon Selma bought him a 
dozen roses, common in Yalta but a 
great rarity in Moscow. All the way 
back, he worried over that bunch of 
flowers almost as much as his stom- 
ach; and he constantly kept dousing 
them with water. When we finally 
got to Moscow, we asked how his 
girl friend liked the roses. Solemnly, 
Michael explained: “I didn’t give 
them to her. When I got home it 
was mother’s birthday. She thought 
the flowers were for her.” 

When the time came for us to 
say good-by, I had a feeling of genu- 
ine regret at leaving our guide. “I 
hope I shall return again and see 
your nation’s progress,” I told him. 

“T do not think you will return,” 
he said. 

“Oh, yes,” I insisted. “I like youn 
people and your energy. I promise 
you I’ll be back.” 

Michael fell silent for a moment. 
Then, gloomily pointing at Selma, 
he asked: ‘Will she come back, 
too?” 


FLUENT TONGUE 


The child who hates having his face washed 
And struggles, all tense and keyed up, 


Is suddenly 
Is done by 


game when washing of same 
a neighborhood pup. 


-——HELEN G. SUTIN 
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BY VICTOR COHN 


The 
Congressman’s 
scars 

of courage 


The inspiring story of a man who has been fighting a continuous 
battle against cancer for 30 years—and is winning 


HE U.S. CONGRESSMAN touched 

his fingers to his red, leathery 
face—pitted with ugly white scars. 
“When it comes to atomic radia- 
tion,” he said, “I’m a human guinea 
pig. As a result of radiation, I’ve 
spent my life with cancer. Because 
of it, ’'ve been developing as many 
as 15 small, pre-cancerous growths 
on my face every year for 27 years. 
And they’re still developing.” 

Rep. Walter Judd, Republican of 
Minnesota, is the Congressman, and 
until now he has never publicly re- 
vealed this remarkable personal 
story—despite 17 years in Congress 
and wide fame as a doctor of medi- 
cine, a medical missionary and a 
foreign affairs specialist. 

As an 18-year-old University of 
Nebraska pre-medical student, Judd 
suffered from a case of adolescent 
acne. One day he visited a skin spe- 
cialist who had recently bought an 
X-ray machine. 

“We’ve got a new way of clearing 
up acne like that,” the doctor told 
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Judd. “X-ray exposure.” Well- 
intentioned, he began to give Judd 
massive doses, unaware these were 
greater than were safe. After several 
visits, the young student’s face began 
to swell greatly and became hot, 
dark red and tense. ‘““That’s a good 
healthy reaction,” said the specialist. 
So the treatments continued weekly. 

Finally the skin doctor discon- 
tinued them when Judd’s face be- 
gan to toughen and dry. He had 
cured the acne, but killed many 
normal cells, hair follicles and 
glands, leaving hundreds of white 
scars or red blotches where little 
blood vessels had shrunk. He real- 
ized then that radiation was more 
powerful than he had supposed. 
“He felt just terrible,’ Judd says. 
“He was a wonderful man. It’s just 
that doctors knew so little about 
X rays then. That’s they 
learned, of course.” 

As for the 18-year-old Judd, he 
looked into his mirror and saw what 
amounted to a _ prune-face. “I 
wanted to crawl into the ground,” 
he says. He still had hope, of course, 
that the condition was temporary 
or might be corrected. But as he 
progressed into medical school, the 
scarring became more pronounced. 
Depressed and shy, he stopped ask- 
ing girls for dates. 

But Judd was made of strong 
stuff. Born in Rising City, Nebraska, 
the sixth of seven children, he still 
recalls the time he attended a 
YMCA conference where a man he 
cannot remember made a speech 
that he cannot forget. Its gist: 
“Don’t be a quitter. Have courage to 
put a cause above yourself.” 
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Young Judd’s cause was God. Ris- 
ing City’s Congregationalists could 
not afford a preacher, but his mother 
ran a Sunday school. On the wall 
she kept a map of St. Paul’s mission- 
ary journeys. “Sunday after Sunday, 
year after year,” he remembers, 
“there it was—the world staring me 
in the face.” He determined then 
that he would work in China, 
“where the need was greatest and 
the workers fewest.” 

All this returned to him when he 
looked in the mirror at his distorted 
face. “Finally,” Judd recalls, “I took 
myself ‘in hand and said, ‘You’ll 
have this face for the rest of your 
life. You’ve got to live with it or go 
into hiding. And you aren’t going 
to go into hiding.’” Within a few 
years he became a Congregationalist 
medical missionary in south China, 
and worked there for six years— 
although repeated malaria attacks 
nearly killed him and _ ultimately 
forced him to go home weighing a 
scant 110 pounds. 

He was 33 now, and several little 
scales on his face began getting 
worse. Specialists at the Mayo Foun- 
dation, where he had won a surgery 
fellowship, examined his face and 
delivered a grim verdict: “Post- 
irradiation basal cell carcinomas or 
growths that will become carcino- 
mas.” Ten were burned off during 
the next three years. 

Then began a daily facial scrutiny 
that has led to the removal of at 
least six to ten growths every year. 
“Basal cell carcinomas are the mild- 
est, slow-growing variety of skin 
cancer, but potentially fatal if not 
caught,” Judd explains. “I don’t let 
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them go very far, however, and most 
of them have been quite small, the 
size of a pea.” 

Three, however, have been 
tougher customers: fast-growing, 
menacing squamous cell growths. 
The first of these appeared after 
Judd, newly married, insisted on 
returning to China in 1934. This 
time he ran a 125-bed hospital in 
Shansi Province, north China, to 
avoid the malaria zone. But in 1938 
the Japanese imprisoned him within 
his hospital compound. 

To his dismay, an ominous-look- 
ing growth developed just below the 
border of his lower lip. The next 
five months were what Judd calls 
“the worst months of my life.” He 
had no equipment either to assess 
or remove his new growth, and no 
way to get expert attention. Then a 
jittery Japanese general paid a secret 
call one night in March 1938. The 
general had gonorrhea, and feared 
his own medical officers’ edict that 
any soldier with a venereal disease 
must not return to Japan for two 
years. Judd treated him. “And I was 
lucky,” he recalls. “I cured him. 
He didn’t want me around there as 
a reminder of his own shortcomings 
so he offered me _ safe passage 
through Japanese lines.” 

Judd left the city to go to the 
coast in order to get drugs—and to 
have the squamous cell cancer re- 
moved. He brought the medicines 
back to the hospital, then decided he 
could do more for China by return- 
ing to the U.S. 

After two years of speaking 
throughout this country in an effort 
to arouse Americans to the danger- 
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ous developments in Asia, Dr. Judd 
began to practice medicine in the 
south Minneapolis district of an 
isolationist Congressman. Interna- 
tional-minded citizens urged Judd 
to run against him. In 1942, he did 
so—and was elected. Since then he 
has become an important member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee—and a staunch supporter of 
Nationalist China. 

In February 1947, on a train, 
Judd idly ran his finger along his 
upper lip. One little section was 
numb. “My first reaction was, ‘I’ve 
got leprosy.’ I’d been exposed to 
plenty of it in south China, more 
than 16 years before, and the normal 
incubation period is 15 to 18 years.” 
But as the numb area grew rapidly 
into a nodule, he knew by March 
that it was another malignancy. 

“It was so dangerous,” Judd re- 
members, “that one of the internes 
at the Mayo Foundation told me, 
‘When I saw you I kissed you off.’ 
Luckily, it was on my upper lip. If 
it nad been on my lower lip it would 
have grown faster and I’d have been 
a dead duck.” The surgeons re- 
moved a piece of lip about the size 
of a Lima bean, and six years ago 
Judd had a third squamous cell 
growth removed, just under his chin. 


OT ONCE during many hot politi- 
Ne campaigns has Judd sought 
to capitalize on this dramatic side of 
his life. He told the story to no re- 


porter until the 1958 Atoms-for- 
Peace Conference in Geneva, where 
he was a Congressional adviser. The 
setting made the telling inevitable, 
but even then the story had to be 
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dragged out of him. He did make 
one oblique Congressional reference 
to his affliction in January 1946, 
when Congress was discussing the 
atomic bomb’s blast power. “There 
is a possibly even more devastating 
force released,” he cautioned, “and 
that is radioactive energy. It so 
happens that I have had consider- 
able personal experience with one 
form and bear about my body the 
marks of overexposure.” No one 
asked him just what he meant. 

Six months later, he opposed a 
bill for a “crash program” against 
cancer, because he felt it was ill- 
conceived and would “trifle” with 
the hopes of cancer sufferers. How- 
ever, Judd supported legislation to 
establish the National Cancer Insti- 
tute of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, worked for effective American 
membership in the World Health 
Organization and represented the 
U.S. at the 1950 World Health 
Assembly. 

Naturally, Judd is sensitive to any 
misuse of radiation by physicians. 
But he believes a greater danger 
to be “a tendency of doctors to 
become overcautious and fail to use 
radiation where they should.” At 
61, Judd is not without a natural 


amount of worry. “There were 
about 12 growths last year, about 
average. But the new crop seems 
to be growing more rapidly,” he 
says candidly, pointing to his cheek. 
“Here’s one now, this little scaly 
patch that won’t heal. And feel 
these two little bumps on my fore- 
head. Or see the tip of my nose. It is 
sharp and a bit lopsided. It’s never 
quite healed. Now there’s no skin 
left, practically. I’m down to carti- 
lage. | may have to have plastic 
surgery done—have the end of my 
nose taken off and a graft made.” 
In some ways Judd believes his 
affiction has strengthened him. 
“ve benefited in the same way 


that F.D.R. benefited from his ter- 
rible handicap,” he insists. “I’m con- 
vinced that if you believe in what 
you’re doing, you gather together 


all your force. I think we’ve all got 
much greater capacities than we 
ordinarily bring into use. As a 
doctor, I’ve often been able to say 
to a patient with a physical handi- 
cap: ‘I know how you feel.’ But a 
person can either quit or he can 
stand up and face life. No one has 
had any more reason to quit than I 
have. But believe me, if you face up. 
people will be on your side.” ‘eb 


LOW-DOWN 


Since foreign cars 
Are here to stay 
In greater numbers 


Every day, 


Across the street 
We now must go 


Looking right 


And left—and 


low! 


—THOMAS USK (Maclean's) 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 

“‘Everything’s coming up roses,” says Guest Quizmaster 
Ariene Francis, quoting a song from the hit musical 
“‘Gypsy.”’ The witty panelist of ‘‘What’s My Line?’’ (C.B.S.- 
TV, Sundays, 10:30 p.m., EDST) presents a tantalizing 
variety below, designed to test your skill at horti-culture. 
Pluck the right answers and check them on page 168. 


& bouguet 
of roses 


. “Rose by any other name” comes from which Shakespear- 
ean play? 

. What famous race is known as the “Run for the Roses’? 

. Which two are not members of the rose family—apple, 
raspberry, cranberry, almond, wisteria, blackberry and 
spirea? 

. What theatrical Rose set an endurance record on Broadway? 

. The Wars of the Roses are important in what country’s 
history? 

. Of which rose did Solomon sing? 

. A Confederate marching song, recently revived, used what 
rose in its title? 

. Who was the famous Irish poet who wrote of the last rose 
of summer? 

. Which material—with a rose designation—was an impor- 
tant part of grandmother’s piano? 

. This rose won Anna Magnani an Academy Award in 1955. 

. Which of the many musical Strausses composed “Der 
Rosenkavalier” (“The Rose Cavalier”)? 

. “Claudia,” played by Dorothy McGuire, made what writing 
Rose famous? 

. What kind of rose would you find in a jewelry store? 

. Who was the American religious leader who vowed, “The 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose’’? 

. Gs in the Pacific knew this Rose. 

. This Broadway producer and former shorthand champion 
of the world now has a theater named for him. 

. Wherever singing Irishmen gather, this rose is heard. 

. Who is the writer famous for “A rose is a rose is a rose 
is a rose’? 

. Rudolf Friml placed this Rose in Canada. 

. One of Nijinsky’s greatest ballets was what rose? 

. Which rose, according to Shakespeare, is for remembrance? 
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HYPNOSIS: 


perilous passkey 
to 
the mind 


BY FRED J. COOK 


It can stop pain and 

perform “miracle cures,” but may 
foment illness and even 

suicide. Doctors believe only 
specialists—not 

amateurs or performers—should 
be allowed to use it 





mysterious and frightening ailment. Her 

left arm suddenly became paralyzed. Her 
husband frantically telephoned the family doctor, 
but by the time he arrived, the woman had recovered 
the use of her arm. Finding nothing physically 
wrong, the doctor recommended that she see a psy- 
chiatrist. Instead, when the arm went limp again, 
the woman sought help from an amateur hypnotist. 

The hypnotist put her into a trance. “There is 
nothing wrong with your arm,” he told her. “When 
you wake up, it will be well.” The result was start- 
ling. When the woman came out of the hypnotic 
trance, her arm was no longer paralyzed and for 
six weeks she had no further trouble. She told all 
her friends that she felt ““much more relaxed and 
sure” of herself. 

Then one morning she woke up with both arms 
paralyzed. The hypnotist was summoned and again 
worked his seeming miracle. He “suggested” both 
arms back to normalcy. But, just 36 hours later, 
the woman went suddenly blind; and that after- 
noon, almost out of her mind, she was taken in a 
strait jacket to a local psychopathic ward. 

There, psychiatrists succeeded in probing her 
trouble. The woman’s oldest daughter had become 
an alcoholic. The mother would sit anxiously at her 
window each night waiting for the daughter to re- 
turn from work. Would the daughter be sober? Or 
would she weave down the street in full view of 
the neighbors ? 

“The paralysis and the blindness were hysterical 
protests against the bitter problems of her every- 
day existence,” said a psychiatrist who handled the 
mother’s case. “So what did the hypnotist do? He 
mutilated her symptoms. He never touched the 
causes, which was our job.” 

The experience of the New Jersey woman is an il- 
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A’: JERSEY WOMAN was stricken with a 





lustration of the dangers of hyp- 
nosis when this truly awesome power 
is placed in ignorant hands. 

It is now well recognized that 
hypnosis can lessen the terminal 
pains of cancer, make childbirth 
and tooth extraction painless, help 
the psychiatrist probe the subcon- 
scious mind. Less well-known are 
its perils. Hypnosis, improperly or 
viciously used, can lead to mental 
and nervous breakdowns; it can 


even be misused to further crime— 
to forge checks and wills, to instigate 
suicide, to promote murder. 


NFORTUNATELY, for most of its 
200-year history, hypnosis has 
been the plaything of the parlor 
prankster, the stage entertainer, the 
charlatan. Even today, in America, 
there is no generally accepted stand- 
ard of study and training. Few ef- 
fective laws protect the public. 

The tremendous potentialities of 
hypnosis for good—and for evil— 
were recognized in a late 1958 re- 
port by the Council on Mental 
Health of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The report applauded the 
proper scientific use of hypnosis and 
warned against “the use of hypno- 
tism for entertainment purposes be- 
cause of the adverse effects it can 
ie 

When actual mental or physical 
ills are involved in the misuse of 
hypnosis, as in the case of the New 
Jersey woman, sanity and life are 
sometimes the forfeit. Typical is the 
case of a woman who began to suf- 
fer chest pains. Instead of going to a 
doctor, she went to an amateur hyp- 
notist. He eased her pain, but, too 
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late, the woman discovered that the 
cause was cancer. 

Some experts estimate that 90 to 
95 percent of all persons can be hyp- 
notized and that about one out of 
four can be placed in a deep trance. 
Repeated hypnosis of these extreme- 
ly susceptible individuals leads to a 
tendency to go into a trance in the 
midst of waking, everyday activities. 
In one New York case, a woman 
who had been frequently hypnotized 
came face-to-face with a huge poster 
showing a hypnotist and promptly 
went into a trance on the sidewalk. 

One of the strangest, most potent 
and most potentially dangerous ef- 
fects of hypnosis is the weird power 
of post-hypnotic suggestion. This 
means simply that an idea for future 
action can be implanted in the 
mind of a subject during the hyp- 
notic state. Brought back to full con- 
sciousness, the subject will not be 
aware of the idea; he will know only 
that he feels an irresistible com- 
pulsion to commit a certain act at a 
specific time. Instructed to perform 
a deed exactly 50 minutes after he is 
awakened, the subject will feel the 
impulse as the time draws near and 
will carry out the act on schedule. 

Some experts argue that no one, 
even under hypnosis, can be forced to 
commit acts that violate his moral 
code. There seems to be evidence, 
however, that susceptible subjects 
(especially under repeated hypnosis 
that develops a close bond with the 
hypnotist) may actually be _per- 
suaded into committing acts against 
which they would normally rebel. 

One startling French experiment 
on a highly suggestible young wom- 
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an resulted in a laboratory “mur- 
der.” The hypnotist proposed to her 
that, when she came out of her 
trance, she would poison a young 
man on his staff. The girl protested: 
“He hasn’t done anything to me: 
I am not a criminal.” The hypnotist 
persisted. He argued that the young 
man was really her secret enemy. In 
the end, the girl agreed and was 
given a glass of harmless fluid, which 
she was told was poison. 

Restored to consciousness, she 
went up to the young man, remarked 
that it was unbearably hot and he 
must be thirsty—then offered him 


the glass. When he asked for a kiss 
before he drank, she embraced him; 
she even pretended to drink from the 
glass first and watched while he 


sipped the supposedly lethal drink. 


This, of course, was an experi- 
ment. Could such dark deeds be 
duplicated in real life? Considerable 
evidence says they can—and have. 

Court cases in Chicago, London 
and Paris have dealt with wills and 
checks signed by victims under the 
influence of hypnosis. In one Chi- 
cago Case, it was shown that a wom- 
an had been hypnotized to sign an 
unfavorable divorce settlement. The 
settlement was upset. One German 
woman under post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion sold her furniture and valu- 
ables for $10,000, left her husband 
and children and fled to Holland to 
join her lover-hypnotist. Another 
German court case involved a man 
who wrote a suicide letter under the 
influence of hypnosis, and then 
hurled himself to death from a 
Frankfurt bridge. One hypnotized 
victim was deceived into shooting a 
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“child’s gun,” but the gun was real 
and loaded—and it killed a man. 

Of all the examples of the crim- 
inal use of hypnosis, however, one of 
the most horrible occurred in Heidel- 
berg, Germany. It involved the wife 
of a minor city official. The Heidel- 
berg official complained to police 
that he believed his wife had been 
mulcted of about 3.000 marks for 
“treatment” of a supposed nervous 
disorder. The man treating her had 
posed as a doctor, but when the sus- 
picious husband checked up no 
such “doctor” could be found. 

Baffled police sent the official’s 
wife to Dr. Ludwig Mayer, a Ger- 
man psychologist. In examining the 
woman, Dr. Mayer learned that she 
had been subjected to repeated hyp- 
nosis by the phony “doctor.” Using 
hypnosis himself, Dr. Mayer probed 
the woman’s mind and gradually 
dredged up a catalogue of horrors of 
which she had not been aware. 

It developed that the very sug- 
gestible housewife had fallen under 
the complete spell of a man named 
Franz Walter. Walter had become 
her lover, even passed her on to his 
friends for a fee—of which she had 
had no conscious knowledge because 
Walter had impressed upon her in 
hypnosis that she would not remem- 
ber when she woke. 

Walter even induced the wife to 
take her husband’s gun and shoot 
him while he slept, placing the gun 
in his hand to simulate suicide. “On 
the following night I got up,” the 
woman told Dr. Mayer, “I drew the 
upper barrel back, held the Brown- 
ing to the forehead of my husband 
and pressed the trigger. But the 
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weapon had been emptied, so noth- 
ing happened.” 

In all, Walter induced the wom- 
an to make six attempts on the life 
of her husband, but all failed. Then 
Walter persuaded her to attempt 
suicide. She tried to carry out his 
orders by throwing herself into the 
Rhine, but her housekeeper, who 
had happened to follow her, inter- 
vened and saved her. 

After a two-year investigation, 
Walter was tracked down, largely 
through clues obtained under hyp- 
nosis from the woman who had been 
his victim. He was tried, convicted 
and sentenced to ten years in prison. 

German experts concluded that 
the woman was not in any way ab- 
normal, merely highly suggestible ; 
and the cunning and skill of the 
criminal hypnotist had established a 
sway of unusual depth and duration. 

Hypnotism is being used today in 
many cities—Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Miami and Minneapolis are exam- 
ples—to help solve criminal cases. 
It has been found that under hyp- 
nosis, an eyewitness will recall vital 
details of which he was not con- 
sciously aware, for example, the 
license number of a getaway car. 
Yet even in police work, the use of 
hypnosis is not without danger. 

Last December a young man was 
arrested in Chicago, accused of kid- 
naping a pretty airline stewardess. 
At his trial, it was brought out that 
she had twice failed to identify him, 
but that after being hypnotized by a 
police expert, she had made the 
identification. The questions arose: 
if the stewardess had really recog- 
nized the man, why hadn’t she iden- 
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tified him the first two times? Was 
her final identification suggested to 
her by police? The presiding judge 
denounced the use of hypnosis as 
“this hocus-pocus with witnesses” 
and threw out the airline stew- 
ardess’ identification of the suspect. 
The jury acquitted the defendant. 

Estimates vary on the number of 
American doctors, dentists and psy- 
chologists using hypnosis :some place 
the figure as high as 10,000. One 
thing is certain: hundreds more are 
using it each year. Most of these per- 
sons developed their techniques 
largely by chance. For even today 
there is no standard course, no basic 
required training in hypnosis. A 
very few U.S. medical schools give 
regular courses of instruction. But in 
most schools training in hypnosis 
still largely depends upon chance 
and the whim of an instructor. Nor 
is there any control over the use of 
hypnosis by doctors and dentists. 

Efforts are being made to end all 
this. The A.M.A. has a Committee 
on Hypnosis, headed by Dr. Harold 
Rosen of Baltimore, who points out 
that any physician can learn the 
technique of hypnosis in 15 to 30 
minutes. “But,” Dr. Rosen warns, 
“unless the physician has had ade- 
quate training in psychodynamics, 
hypnosis may be extremely danger- 
ous for his patient without his real- 
izing it.” And Dr. Rosen adds: ‘No 
one, in fact,should ever treat patients 
on hypnotic levels with techniques 
beyond the range of his usual profes- 
sional competence with unhypno- 
tized patients. ... We are otherwise 
playing with dynamite.” 

Working on another tack, a group 
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of serious-minded physicians estab- 
lished the American Board of Medi- 
cal Hypnosis in 1958. These men, 
members of the A.M.A. but work- 
ing outside the official A.M.A. com- 
mittee structure, would require that 
an applicant for a diploma in hyp- 
nosis have the approval of one of the 
A.M.A.’s specialty boards. He would 
have to show he has had at least 
seven years’ experience in the use of 
hypnosis in connection with his prac- 
tice. A dental board would require 
proof of high professional standing 
and five years’ experience in the use 
of hypnosis in dentistry before the 
applicant could qualify as expert. 

Medical and dental experts who 
can meet these qualifications would 
be approved as diplomates and is- 
sued certificates. But Dr. Jerome M. 
Schneck, president of the new medi- 
cal board, sees this as only the initial 
effort. The next step, he hopes, will 
be the establishment of standard 
courses of instruction, the setting up 
of universal training requirements 
and the adoption of qualifying 
examinations. 

“Once the public is aware that 
such standards exist,’ he says, “they 
can get from their own doctors or 
their local medical societies the 
names of those qualified to help 
them.” 

In most of the nation there are no 
effective restrictions on the use of 


hypnosis. In Buffalo, New York, a 
local ordinance bans hypnosis for 
entertainment and limits it to dental 
and medical treatment, but such a 
law is rare. In most states, a hyp- 
notist can be prosecuted only if it 
can be proved that he has misrep- 
resented himself as a doctor. 

The need for controls is shown 
by the prevalence of lurid advertis- 
ing that bills hypnosis as a cure-all 
for our ills and problems. One re- 
cent newspaper advertisement pio- 
claimed: “No woman is ever too old 
to benefit by gland re-activation. 
Gain weight—fill out your form. 
Skin blemishes often disappear. In- 
somnia, headaches often vanish. Di- 
vorce is not the answer. Let hypnosis 
help you to become more glamorous 
—amorous.” 

My own 15-year-old daughter an- 
swered an advertisement in the yel- 
low pages of a telephone directory 
and received by return mail a circu- 
lar offering to instruct her in the 
art of hypnotism in ten easy lessons 
for $125. 

“Right now,” Dr. Schneck says, 
“with rare exceptions, there is noth- 
ing to stop anyone from using hyp- 
nosis except public awareness of the 
problem involved, and often the 
public does not seem to care. The 
public must be made to understand 
that hypnosis is not just an exciting 
game.” bd 


GETTING ON 


I once was “pushing 50,” but, 
As mirrors well remind me, 

I am not pushing 50 now, 
I'm towing it behind me. 


—RICHARD ARMOUR (American Legion Magazine) 
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EZLUMAN COMEDY 


STRANGER in Maryland was 
A wetching some dark clouds 
gathering in the sky. “Don’t like it,” 
he was heard to murmur. “Looks 
like the same kind of clouds that 
showed up just before the tornado 
struck down in Florida.” 

“Was it a rough one?” a native 
asked. 

“Was it!” exclaimed the stranger. 
“How do you think I happen to be 
here?” —HAROLD HELFER 

Y CUB SCOUT PACK was visiting 
M the San Diego zoo. We were 
discussing the different animals’ 
habits as we observed them. 

While studying the crane, I asked, 
“Do any of you know why the crane 
so often stands on one leg?” 

After much deep thought one 
venturesome lad replied, “I guess he 
knows if he picks the other one up, 
too, he’ll fall down.” 


—-ROBERT GOAD 


 ipreemng ON THE Bus: “The 
children are staying with their 
grandmother until their father fin- 


ishes his tax return.” 
—Columbus Dispatch 


O ILLUSTRATE how the Russians 
T distort the truth this story is be- 
ing circulated in Washington. It 
seems an American and a Russian 
horse were the only entries in 
the International Sweepstakes. The 
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American horse won. However, a 
Russian newspaper reported the 
race this way: “The great Soviet 
horse, Fiedelbaumskaya, came in 
second. The American entry, Re- 
luctant Capitalist, came in next to 
last.” 


—-ANTHONY JAMES 


DEACON WAS LED to church by 
his wife after spending the night 
playing poker. During the sermon 
he fell asleep and was awakened 
when the minister announced that 
the deacon would lead in prayer. 
“Lead!” the aroused deacon de- 
clared indignantly. “I just dealt.” 
—MRS. JAMES-M. ALBERS 
NE REASON Americans won’t go 
Communist is that when they 
hear the shout, “Workers Arise,” 
they think it’s time for the coffee 
break. —JACK WASSERMAN (Vancouver Sun) 
ACED WITH a very difficult prob- 
lem, a judge was thinking out 
loud as he considered the case. “‘I 
need the wisdom of Solomon on 
this one,” said he. 
The clerk ran out into the hall, 
calling out: “Solomon, Solomon!” 
Returning to the courtroom he 
told the judge, “Solomon doesn’t 


answer.” —ERNA GEROL 


| N THE PUBLIC LIBRARY a man ap- 
proached the main desk with 
his new card. “Do you mean to say,” 
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he questioned the pretty librarian, 
“that with this card I can take out 
any book I want?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“And may I take out record al- 
bums too?” 

“Yes, you may.” 

“May I take you out?” he finally 
asked. 

She drew herself up to her full 
height and replied, “The librarians, 
sir, are for reference only.” 


——JUSTINE VALENTI 


@% VERHEARD ON a Miami Beach 

hotel loud-speaker to guests: 
“Will the person with two left frog 
feet report to the reception desk at 
once.” 


—-LILLIAN HAWIE 


fa’ VISITING EVANGELIST was dis- 
$3 


cussing the raising of Lazarus 
from the dead. 

“Now, how do you suppose Laz- 
arus came out of that tomb?” he 
asked. A small hand shot up and a 
boyish voice was heard: “Fast!” he 
answered. —MRS, WILLIAM CHISM 
—) ECENTLY, my three-year-old son 

was ill enough to require the 
services of our doctor. 

He arrived and duly administered 
a shot of penicillin in the hip. When 
it was all over my son turned around 
with tear-stained eyes, looked di- 
rectly at the doctor and asked stern- 
ly, “How do I feel now?” 


——MRS. ROY F. BASSETT 


@ N THE Day before Christmas, my 
“" sranddaughter Debbie, age 
three, came to visit me. 

She was fascinated with the tree 
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and decorations for the holiday, and 
was especially attracted to the two 
large, red Christmas stockings I had 
hung over the fireplace. 

Just before she left to go home in 
the late afternoon I said, “Debbie, 
what do you think Santa will put in 
those two big stockings tonight?” 
Her reply was: “His feet?” 


—MARJORIE A, LOUGAN 


A SUPERMARKET in Barrie, On- 
tario, tried passing out sample 
biscuits as a promotion stunt, but it 
backfired. One customer who had 
already picked up a package of the 
brand being sampled promptly re- 
turned it to the shelf after tasting 


the handout. —Maclean’s Magazine 


ry ULLING OVER to the curb of a busy 
® thoroughfare, a truck driver got 
out of the cab, walked back and 
banged on the side of his truck for 
a few moments, got back in, drove 
one block, stopped again, and went 
through the same procedure. He 
kept this up until a policeman who 
had been watching him finally 
pulled up behind the truck and 
waited. 

When the driver again stopped to 
bang on the truck, the policeman 
got out of his car and walked up be- 
side him. 

“Pm the officer said. 
“Why do you stop so frequently 
to bang on the side of your truck?” 

“Very simple.” explained the 
driver. “This truck won’t hold more 
than five tons, and I’m carrying six 
tons of pigeons. I’ve got to keep 
at least one ton of them in the ai 
all the time.” 


curious,” 


—KAREN MOSS 
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Maligned as 

the unglamorous 
sister of 

the fruit family, 
the prune 

has a wealth of 
nutritional charm 


BY DICK NOLAN 


Cinderella of the grove 


rr THE SYMBOLIG ORCHARD of 
poets and song writers where 
peaches stand for beauty, oranges 
for sunshine and apples for the sim- 
ple virtues of home, a place must 
now be made for California’s Cin- 
derella fruit, the prune. It is a verita- 
ble nugget of nutrition. 

Not that the prune has been 
overlooked: one of America’s best- 
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loved poets, Eugene Field, glorified 
the prune in his poem, “The Sugar- 
plum Tree,” and came close to our 
present-day knowledge of its food 
value in the lines, “. . . good little 
children have only to eat of that 
fruit to be happy next day.” 

Science has solemnly confirmed 
the commonest belief about the 
prune—that it is sweet and good 
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to eat—by analyzing its sugar con- 
tent. Not only does the prune con- 
tain a large amount of sugar, the 
lab men found, but its sugar is made 
up of the monosaccharides that the 
human body absorbs most easily. In 
diet-conscious America, this has led 
to the growing custom of keeping a 
box of prunes on hand to be eaten 
raw, as a confection. One or two 
raw prunes, as a snack between 
meals, helps to curb the appetite 
while at the same time providing an 
energizing lift in blood sugar level. 

In assaying the prune, the scien- 
tists have also found it to be a re- 
markable storehouse of vitamins and 
minerals. They matched the prune 
against the raisin, orange, banana, 
lemon, grapefruit, peach, pineapple, 
pear and apple. Measure for meas- 
ure, the prune was found to contain 
more Vitamin A, more Vitamin B, 
and more Niacin than any of the 
other fruits, and also more iron and 
copper. Prunes ranked a close sec- 
ond (to raisins) in calcium and 
phosphorus content. 

Other tests, carried out on labora- 
tory animals, showed that feedings 
of either raw or cooked prunes 
quickly restored hemoglobin and 
red cell count, countering the ane- 
mia induced by a faulty diet. As for 
the well-known mildly laxative ef- 
fect of the prune, scientists discov- 
ered this was not so much the result 
of the prune bulk, as had once been 
believed, but of a soluble substance 
which nature gave the prune along 
with its other chemical assets. 

This gentle laxative agent is unaf- 
fected by processing, cooking or 
combination with other ingredients. 
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Thus it remains effective even in 
such products as prune bread and 
water extract of prunes—the latter 
better known on grocery shelves as 
“prune juice.” 

The prune is long on pedigree, 
tracing an aristocratic heritage back 
to Alexander the Great, who found 
the prune in Persia and established 
its culture in Greece. From Greece, 
cultivation of the prune spread 
throughout Central Europe. In 
Hungary it was discovered that the 
prune, until then considered merely 
a sweeter plum, had a quality no 
other plum possessed. It could be 
dried and preserved in its entirety 
without fermenting and spoiling. 

As the prune growers never tire 
of saying, “All prunes are plums, 
but not all plums are prunes.” 

The prune tree found a home in 
the rich soil of France. From there, 
the prune made the biggest leap of 
all—to the American Wild West of 
the 1850s. Nearly all of the Ameri- 
can prune crop is grown in the 
Santa Clara Valley, south of San 
Francisco, and in the Sonoma-Napa 
district and Sacramento Valley to 
the north. And more than 90 per- 
cent of the prunes are of the French 
variety. They were introduced in the 
Santa Clara Valley in 1856 by Louis 
Pellier, who had left the family farm 
in France to seek his fortune in Cali- 
fornia’s gold rush of 1849. 

Soon enough, Louis recognized 
that he knew more about farming 
than mining. By October of 1850, 
though, he had gathered a big 
enough stake in the gold fields to 
buy land in the sun-drenched soil 
of the Santa Clara Valley. He es- 
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tablished a nursery in San Jose and 
began supplying the growing agri- 
cultural community with plant 
stocks. As his enterprise prospered, 
Louis sent to France for Pierre, his 
younger brother. The saga of the 
prune was advanced, as luck would 
have it, because Pierre was in love. 

Her name was Henriette Renaud, 
a village belle who was waiting for 
him back in Charente-Maritime, a 
farming district on the French 
southwestern seaboard. The young 
man grew moody and despondent, 
until finally his stolid brother 
Louis, a born bachelor, announced: 
“Pierre, if you will bring your bride 
back to California, I will supply all 
the money you need for the voyage 
to France and return. But you must 
also do something for me.” 

Louis had been thinking of 
Charente-Maritime, too. Not of the 
pretty girls there, but of the produc- 
tive French fruit trees. They could 
be rooted in the Santa Clara Val- 
ley if only there were a way of 
getting the cuttings to the Pellier 
nursery. In particular, Louis had 
made note of the wild plum trees 
growing in the California valley. He 
dreamed of wedding their root stock 
to cuttings of La Petite Prune 
d’ Agen. 

In 1853, Pierre sailed to claim his 
bride. Three years later, such was 
the pace of those slower moving 
times, he returned to San Jose with 
Henriette—and the precious scions 
of the prune. The cuttings were 
packed in two big trunks in a moist 
bed of sawdust. Each of the cuttings 
had been carefully imbedded in a 
potato, in the hope that this would 
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provide enough water to enable 
them to survive the long sea voyage. 

Whether Louis welcomed Hen- 
riette or the prune scions with the 
more genuine joy is not recorded. 
At any rate he wasted little time in 
preparing the roots of the wild plum 
for grafting, and inserting the tiny, 
living sticks from France. The ex- 
periment, of course, was a success. 
La Petite Prune d’Agen took hold, 
sprouted, blossomed and bore. A 
$36,000,000-a-year industry thus be- 
came the unlikely by-product of ro- 
mance and the gold rush. 


y 1870, the French prune was 

blooming on 650 acres of Cali- 
fornia farm land. By 1900, the im- 
migrant trees were covering 90,000 
acres, and 30 years later—the peak 
year—occupied 174,000 acres. To- 
day, with many of the orchards being 
devoured by tract housing develop- 
ments, prune acreage is back to the 
90,000 figure. But better production 
methods are offsetting the land loss 
and maintaining nearly as high a 
yield of prunes as ever. Moreover, 
there has been a considerable re- 
planting in the northern part of 
Sacramento Valley recently, and as 
a result, prune acreage is again on 
the increase. 

Basically, prune culture is the 
same now as when Louis Pellier 
tended his trees in the Santa Clara 
Valley. The scions are still grafted 
to acceptable root stock—some even 
to the roots of almond—and the re- 
sultant trees set out to flourish in 
the rich soil and warm sunshine. 

Nature, which can make a lovely 
butterfly of an ugly caterpillar, re- 
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verses this process with the prune. 
In springtime, the prune starts life 
as the daintiest of white blossoms. 
The debutante blossom soon gives 
way to the prune-plum, which ma- 
tures matronly plump and apoplec- 
tically purple, ready for a reducing 
course in the drying racks of the de- 
hydrators. It finally emerges from 
the dehydrators, a figure oi glossy 
wrinkles—the familiar prune. 

But blossom time for the prune is 
a time of beauty. The gaunt, bare 
limbs of the trees that have been 
lashed by the winter winds and 
rains put out a tentative, feathery 
growth of palest green; then sud- 
denly the blossoms burst in snowy 
glory, and the valleys are as altars 
decked for weddings. This annual 
spectacle of the blossoms attracts 
many thousands of motorists to the 
valleys each year. 

As the life of the prune proceeds, 
the grower’s life is a busy one. In the 
orchards the trees are fed as tractor- 
drawn equipment plows under the 
cover crop and adds a generous ra- 
tion of commercial fertilizer. As 
harvest time approaches, the land is 
once again worked over; irrigation 
ridges are leveled and the soil is 
pulverized into a powdery bed, 
ready to receive the ripened fruit 
when it drops from the trees. Then 
begins the job of gathering the fruit 
by hand. 

In 1905, a grower named Martin 
Seely added, inadvertently, to the 
Santa Clara Valley’s comic folklore. 
Seely imported 500 monkeys from 
Panama in the hope of making 
prune pickers of them. Dividing the 
monkeys into gangs of 50, Seely set 
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a human foreman over each gang 
and sat back to watch his simian 
labor force revolutionize the prune 
industry’s harvest methods. Seely, 
however, had forgotten the first 
quality of the prune—that it is sweet 
and good to eat. The monkeys, un- 
willing to share a good thing, ate the 
prunes as fast as they gathered them, 
and the experiment died in a gale 
of laughter. 

Prune growing remains essential- 
ly a family business. During the 
harvest everybody pitches in. The 
gathered fruit is given a careful hot- 
water bath or spray. Then the moist, 
clean prune-plums are arranged on 
drying trays, which are stacked and 
closeted in big dehydrators. Eight- 
een to 24 hours later the carefully 
controlled warm air blast has re- 
moved all excess water from the 
prune-plums, and they have become 
prunes as housewives know them. 

In the past the practice has been 
to let Nature decide when the prune 
is ripe enough to pick, by simply let- 
ting the fruit fall from the trees 
when ready. But lately, the Univer- 
sity of California School of Agricul- 
ture, prodded by the industry, has 
been developing equipment to har- 
vest the prunes just before they 
reach this stage of ripeness. Accord- 
ing to the University studies, this 
new method produces a higher qual- 
ity of fruit. Some growers now use 
hydraulic shakers which shake the 
ripened fruit from the trees into 
canvas nets. 

Science aside, the true prune fan- 
ciers of the Santa Clara Valley are 
bound together in a brotherhood of 
belief that decries the old jokes 
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about their favorite fruit and de- 
mands that the prune be loved for 
its own sake. One such partisan was 
Father Henry Louis Walsh, a schol- 
arly Jesuit priest who was for many 
years a member of the faculty of 
Santa Clara University. The late 
Father Walsh poured out his love 
for the prune in a 41-stanza poem 
that remains a Santa Clara classic. 


Father Walsh’s poem concludes, 
eventually— 


“Oh let us bow a contrite head, 
As we with God commune, 

And beg that to our daily bread 
This day He add a prune!” 


A recitation of this sentiment will 
get you a thundering “Amen!” any- 
where in the Santa Clara Valley. \ebi 


SIGN LANGUAGE 


A SIGN ON THE LAWN Of a Baltimore, Maryland, church 


reads: 


“You are welcome to park on the grass only if you 
drive your car across your own lawn once a week.” 


—SHIRLEY ZICHT 


A CANADIAN NUDIST CLUB posted this sign on their gate 
for the winter season: “‘Clothed For The Season.” 


— JOSEPH C. SALAK 
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Tight little sand bar 


Just 45 miles 

from Broadway, 
sun-bleached 

Fire Island 

is a roadless, 

shoeless 

refuge for 

Bohemians, Brahmins— 








Each summer since World 
War II, tension-tossed 
New Yorkers have 

been tanning themselves, 
in increasing numbers, 
on an elongated (31 
miles, 14 mile at its 
widest) sandspit named 
Fire Island. Dotted 

with cottage communities, 
protected by humpbacked 
dunes, this refuge is 

a half-hour ferry ride 
from Long Island’s 
mainland. To many, Fire 
Island is a state of 

mind; to others it’s 

a place to spend lazy days 
in the sun; to some it 

is indisputably the 
world’s best beach. Its 
houses range from 

the rich to the 

ridiculous. An “original” 
is the $35 driftwood 
shack ($5 for nails, $30 
for refrigerator) 

built by Sven Thornblad 
and wife Karen. 


Photographs by 
Dan Budnik 


Text by 
Ray Robinson 
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Long a last resort for famous artists and 
writers—as well as the not-so-famous (right) — 
Fire Island is the summer home of The Caine 
Mutiny author Herman Wouk, who lives in Seaview 
with wife Betty Sarah and sons Nathaniel and 
Joseph (above). In 1889 Herman Melville wrote parts 
of Billy Budd in the Island village of Kismet. 

The Porgy and Bess score was written by George 
Gershwin at Ocean Beach in 1933. The 

late Wolcott Gibbs’ hit play, Season in the Sun, 
written in 1950, popularized the island. 
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Dunewood’s make-believe pirate ship, cluttered 
with small-fry buccaneers, is reminder of 


early days, when whalers were often wrecked by Fire 
Island shoals. Adults (above) have fun, too, 
playing indoor balloon games on rainy afternoons. 
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Fire Island is bastion against the machine 

age. Favorite mode of transportation is the little 
wagon (cost: $8-$12), used to cart everything 

from dogs to groceries to kids (above). Old folks 
occasionally hitch ride to church (right) in 
creaking autos. But fleet of beach taxis is the only 
connection between the island’s dozen-and-a- 

half communities stretched along the Atlantic Ocean. 




















CURT GUNTHER 


Beach parties and sun-bathing are special arts 

on Fire Island. Even dogs get into the act (below) 
properly protected from sun sizzling enough 

to make a lobster rebel. After merrymakers (left) 
finished bathtub punch, only soggy cups 

remained. Ocean Beach (winter population: 135; 
summer week ends: 12,000) is Fire’s big town. 

It’s the only place where the beach ever looks crowded. 


CARL BAKAL 
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Mer years arm 


Ferry-watching, one of Fire’s more 


strenuous pastimes, reaches peak on Friday nights, 


when weary commuters get hero’s welcome from 
families. On Sunday evening the going-home boat 
gets big send-off at Fair Harbor (above) 

After ferries help depopulate island, plank 
walkways, poison ivy and mist-shrouded houses on 
dunes (right) revert to their lonely vigil. 
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A venomous stinger with 
great strength and 
uncanny intelligence, this 
winged killer is a 

marvel of the insect world 


The wicked wasp 


BY NORMAN CARLISLE 


MIDDLE-AGED BUSINESSMAN on a fishing trip suddenly gave a cry of 
A pain and collapsed. Soon his face turned blue and his heartbeat grew 
faint. Luckily, a doctor was found in time to save his life. 

The cause of his sudden attack? A single wasp’s sting. Every year doctors 
and hospitals are called upon to treat hundreds of persons unusually sensi- 
tive to wasp venom. The cases range from simple pain to total collapse, 
and, in a few instances, death. They dramatize the venomous power of a 
winged killer which produces a poison so powerful that one part of it in 
200,000,000 parts of blood can paralyze the insects it preys upon. 

It is fortunate that wasps don’t make a business of stinging people, for 
there are over 10,000 different kinds of these flying poison factories, includ- 
ing the familiar hornets and yellow jackets. The smallest are only 1/100th 
of an inch long, while one giant variety has a four-inch wing spread. 

How wasps use their venom for survival is one of the marvels and 
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mysteries of nature. Moreover, they 
are possibly the most intelligent of 
insects, and are useful to man be- 
cause they destroy harmful insects, 
but do little damage themselves. 

Follow the activities of a female 
Pe psis wasp as she drones past on a 
summer afternoon and you'll get a 
startling picture of the macabre 
fashion in which she employs her 
singular gifts. Using her powerful 
legs and jaws, the wasp first digs a 
hole in the ground a little wider 
than her victim-to-be, and about 
eight inches deep. 

Hours later, she goes in search of 
prey: not for herself (she is pri- 
marily a vegetarian) but for her un- 
born young, who will need fresh 
animal food. She buzzes on her way, 
passing up hundreds of insects and 
spiders, for only one particular kind 
of spider, a North American variety 
of the tarantula, will do. 

At last she sights one, and a 
strange death ceremony begins. First 
she lands on the spider, which is 
several times her size, and starts ex- 
ploring with her sensitive antennae 
to make sure it’s the right kind. In- 
explicably, this normally belligerent 
spider even rises up on all eight legs 
to permit the wasp to have a look at 
its undersides. 

Then the next stage of the deadly 
drama begins while the spider 
stands by as if hypnotized—and 
some naturalists have even suggested 
it is. The wasp wants to sting the 
spider, but her sting can only pene- 
trate the tiny spot where the spider’s 
leg is attached to its body. At last 
the spider realizes its peril. The big 
spider and the comparatively small 
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wasp roll over and over in fierce 
combat. The result is always the 
same: the spider loses. The wasp’s 
venom is injected into the vulnera- 
ble spot, and the spider enters into 
a state of suspended animation. Its 
heart stops beating and all signs of 
life disappear. Yet spiders have been 
restored to some sensitivity after 
months in this weird trance. 

Nature, of course, has a purpose 
in this strange process. The wasp 
now drags the dormant creature up 
a weed and flies off to the waiting 
grave. She then proceeds to do 
what she has been preparing for all 
along. She lays her egg, attaching it 
to the side of the spider’s abdomen, 
climbs out and seals the hole in the 
ground. When her egg hatches in a 
few days, the larva will have the 
fresh food it needs. Only then will 
the spider actually die, killed not by 
the mother wasp, but by her raven- 
ous young one. 

The destructive power of one 
species’ venom is phenomenal. Dr. 
Raimon L. Beard, an entomologist 
with the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, proved that one 
microscopic drop can knock out 
more than 1,600 caterpillars. Scien- 
tists aren’t sure how the poison 
works, but believe the secret lies in 
its ability to break the connection 
between nerves and muscles. 

The poison is delivered to its 
victim through a cunningly cruel de- 
vice. The needle that can be seen 
protruding from a wasp is not the 
stinger, but its ovipositor (an ap- 
paratus for depositing eggs in a po- 
sition suitable for their develop- 
ment). It pierces the skin, drives 
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down into the tissues beneath. Once 
it has found a nerve, two barbed, 
saw-edged needles shoot out of it, 
driven deeper into the wound 
by powerful muscles. The poison 
emerges not only from the end of 
each needle, but through channels 
in each of six barbs. As if that were 
not enough, the wasp thrusts the 
barbs upward, ripping the wound to 
make it more vulnerable to poison. 

Along with its sting, the wasp 
boasts other remarkable physical 
powers. Consider the excavating 
abilities of the numerous family of 
digger wasps. Imagine a human be- 
ing able to dig, in a few hours, a hole 
ten times his own length! 

Or take the lifting power of the 
cicada killer wasp. It manages to fly 
with a burden many times its own 
weight. To get a cicada off the 
ground, for instance, the wasp drags 
it up a tree trunk or blade of grass 
for an air-borne takeoff. 

The giant hornet can eat a tree 
to death and paper wasps not only 
cut wood, but chew it up, turn it 
into wood pulp and then into paper, 
out of which they build their fragile 
gray nests! 

Impressive as such prowess may 
be, what really amazes naturalists 
is the mental stature of the wasp. In 
situations calling for remembering 
or for any kind of individual “‘think- 
ing,” the wasp behaves quite differ- 
ently from other insects. 

Not long ago I put a bee in a jar. 
I inverted it with the open top 
tipped downward, the bottom of the 
jar held upward toward the light. 
The bee made frantic continued as- 
saults to get through the glass. Even 
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when utterly exhausted, it never 
discovered that all it had to do was 
fly down to be free. Then I put a 
wasp in the jar. It made a prelimi- 
nary probe at the glass, saw at once 
that it couldn’t get through, looked 
around for a time, then flew out the 
open bottom. 

‘Female mud dauber_ wasps,” 
states Dr. George D. Shafer former- 
ly professor of physiology at Stan- 


system which, though tiny in size, 
enables them to remember, to learn 
and to show individuality.” Dr. 
Shafer actually succeeded in taming 
and training wasps. He persuaded 
one to eat honey from his hand 
while he stroked it. Three weeks 
after he had released it, he was 
walking in the yard when the tamed 
wasp flew up and lit on the exact 
finger he had always used to feed it. 
Dr. Shafer’s investigations even led 
him to believe that his wasps were 
capable of showing affection for 
their human master. 

The wasp impresses careful ob- 
servers as being thoughtful and de- 
liberative. Watch a grass carrier 
work on building its nest. It makes 
a painstaking choice of each indi- 
vidual blade of grass, studying many, 
rejecting most. Once it finds one 
that suits, it walks back and forth 
along the blade as if it were measur- 
ing. Scientists figure that’s just what 
it’s doing. The blade will fit in the 
place for which it is intended. 

Even more amazing is the be- 
havior of the wasp which chooses 
as a nest a hollow straw in a straw 
stack. In it an egg-laying wasp 
places the first of a batch of para- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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lyzed spiders and flies away for more. 
Despite the confusing tangle of 
thousands upon thousands of straws, 
the wasp returns unerringly to her 
chosen nest. This feat, says Dr. E. 
Laurence Palmer, Cornell Univer- 
sity naturalist, is “difficult to under- 
stand without attributing memory to 
the creatures.” 

If the wasp is so smart, why is it 
so senseless as to sting a human be- 
ing? The answer is that most wasps 
don’t, and that some kinds—those 
which build solitary nests—do so 
only when provoked. Only the so- 
called “social” wasps—such as yel- 
low jackets and hornets, living in 
hive societies—sometimes lose their 
heads and sting anything they re- 
gard as a menace. 

The medical problem their stings 
present is rare, but serious enough to 
give doctors some frightening mo- 
ments when they’re confronted by 
a patient who has no perceptible 
heartbeat and no measurable blood 
pressure. Happily, medicine now has 
found a way to combat most cases, 
even those as extreme as this one de- 
scribed by Dr. D. G. Miller, of 


Morgantown, Kentucky: a_ boy 
playing in a field near his home was 
stung by a wasp, collapsed and 
went into a deep coma. As the des- 
perate parents hurried him to the 
doctor, they feared their son was 
dead. Dr. Miller, however, knew 
what to do. He injected the uncon- 
scious boy with massive doses of 
antihistamines, stimulating drugs, 
and a dose of a calcium lactate solu- 
tion. In a few mintues, the boy re- 
covered from the “anaphylactic 
shock,” a state much like that into 
which the wasp puts its insect 
victims. 

While the chances of your being 
stung are slight, and suffering shock 
even slighter, doctors warn that a 
severe reaction to a wasp or insect 
sting is a danger sign. A second 
sting could be very serious for a 
system sensitized to the powerful 
insect venom. 

Even though science now has 
weapons against it, it’s a lucky 
thing for all of us that human be- 
ings so seldom find themselves the 
victim of the terrible sting of the 


wasp. i 


SUNBURN SOLACE 


MY NEIGHBOR'S five-year-old son suffered a painful sun- 
burn on an outing last summer. 

His mother had applied ointment to the burned areas 
but the sufferer moaned, “I hurt so bad I think I’m 


going to die.” 


After a thoughtful moment, he added, “If I do, 


Mama, please bury me in the shade.” 


—MARY COZAD 





PHOTO CREDITS: Cover Kathryn Abbe; 10 CBS-TV; 12 United Artists; 18 Jack Dressler Studio; 49- 
63 Dan Budnik, except 58 Curt Gunther, 59 Carl Bakal; 78 Sam Shaw from Paramount Pictures; 82-3 
Pictorial Parade; 91 London TIMES from Pictorial Parade; 92-3 Tom Blau from PIX; 94-105 Antony 
Armstrong-Jones from PIX; 106 Wide World Photos; 111 Andrew St. George; 112 Oswaldo Salas; 115 


UPI Photos; 131-145 Constantine Manos. 
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Yesterday... Tomorrow... 


they’re one at Amana 
Where craftsmanship is a way of life 


Amana is the name of seven villages 
in Iowa and the people in them, 
freedom-loving craftsmen who first 
settled this community over a century 
ago. Here you still find handloomed 
woolens, handcrafted furniture, richly 
fertile farmlands . . . the aroma of 
burning hickory logs still rising from 
Amana meat smokehouses. Here too, 
is Amana Refrigeration, Inc., world’s 


leading manufacturers of food freez- 
ers. Here twentieth-century efficiency 
blends with the time-honored skills of 
seven generations of Amana people to 
produce outstanding home refrigera- 
tion products. Here, on the quiet 
banks of the Iowa River, traditional 
craftsmanship and precision manufac- 
turing join... to achieve ever constant 
quality. 
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Aging and storing famous Amana hams 


Carefully made Amana woolens 


Views of Amana Refrigeration, Inc. 


Wherever you find an Amana dealer 
you will find the Amana heritage, too. 
Singled out for his honesty, integrity 
and sincere desire to provide the finest 
service possible, your Amana dealer, in 
most cases, has visited Amana. And in 
doing so, has brought home with him a 
renewed strength of philosophy to bet- 
ter serve his neighbors. 


Look through the following pages 
that pictorially present the results of 
Amana skill and craftsmanship. Then 
go to your Amana dealer’s and let him 
help you choose the one quality product 
that will provide more value, more serv-. 
ice .. . best meet the needs of you and 
your family. And yet, the price you pay 
is always low for the quality you get. 

And if you are ever in Iowa... 
Amana extends a cordial invitation to 
come and visit them. 














Time-tested Aman 


craftsmanship makes all ordinary 
refrigerators obsolete 


Long the leader in the field of upright 
freezers, Amana was quick to recog- 
nize the need for a freezer plus re- 
frigerator compactly designed into 
a single unit. 

Amana met this need with the 
famous Amana Freezer-plus-Refriger- 
ator, now in fine homes everywhere. 

Through experience, ingenuity and 
outstanding knowledge of freezing 
principles, Amana not only offers a 
2-in-1 appliance, but also the finest 


Choose from six family 

and budget proportioned 
models. All models are 
designed to give you built-in 
styling without built-in 

cost. Amana Freezer-plus- 
Refrigerators range 

from the ultra-compact 
Model FPR-95 (only 5 ft. 
high) to the extra-large capacity 
Model FPR-125. 








a 
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freezing possible. Amana-Matic Con- 
tact Freezing freezes foods up to 22 
times faster than ordinary methods. 
Even “zero” temperatures keep foods 
fresher, safer, longer. 

The Amana Freezer-plus-Refriger- 
ator lets you enjoy all the convenience 
and luxury of freezer living. There’s 
up to 290 pounds of frozen food stor- 
age plus a modern, family-size refrig- 
erator .. . to give you as much as 17 
cubic feet of storage in all. 























Exclusive Frost-Magnet 
ends defrosting forever in 
Free-O’-Frost models! 


After years of research and patent 
development, Amana and only Amana 
brings you fast, efficient contact freez- 
ing .. . plus the exclusive Amana 
Frost-Magnet system*— designed to 
remove frost—and end defrosting for- 
ever. Packages never stick together, 
labels are always easy to read. Two 





Model FOF-105 


models available with handsome ex- 
terior styling for exciting kitchen 
beauty. Your choice of modern gold 
trim and rich embossed gold finish on 
entire freezer door—or in gleaming all 
white. Free-O’-Frost feature also 
available in the famous Amana Stor- 
Mor Freezer shown on the next page. 


*Patented 
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Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship 





Backed by a century-old 
tradition of fine craftsmanship 


Amana freezers assure 
unmatched quality and performance 
for every family, every budget! 


The Amana 
Stor- Mor Freezer is guaranteed 
to outperform all others! 
In Amana they believe: “One’s daily 
efforts should be one’s best efforts.” 
As a result, the Amana name has 
become synonymous with quality and 
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represents the finest upright freezer 
available anywhere. 

There are six fast freezing surfaces. 
This means all foods are on or below 
a prime freezing surface. Freezing is 
up to 2% times faster than ordinary 
methods. Constant, even “zero” tem- 
perature is maintained to keep food 
fresher, safer, longer. 

Four models offer frozen food ca- 
pacities ranging from 515 to 879 
pounds. Also available with the ex- 
clusive Amana Frost-Magnet that 
removes frost — and ends messy de- 
frosting forever. 











Model D-20 


Development of the 


famous Amana Double Warranty 


is a natural outgrowth of 


Amana’s superior craftsmanship 


In no other major manufacturing op- 
eration are there so many people 
devoted to a tradition of fine crafts- 
manship. Because of this devotion all 
the advantages of the famous Amana 
Double Warranty can be yours. As in 
all Amana Freezers, the Amana De- 
luxe Freezer shown here is guaranteed 
by a warranty that covers not only the 
freezer . . . but also the food in it. 
You enjoy all the most modern quality 
features plus unmatched owner secur- 
ity. Three models to meet the exact 
needs of your family. All offer a pace- 
setting value! 


Deepfreeze. — America’s finest chest type home 


freezer...and it’s made only by Amana! 


Model DF-180 


Deepfreeze pioneered the development 
of the first chest type freezer. Today, 
Deepfreeze is made only by Amana—and 
with all the famous Amana quality. With 
the addition of this outstanding line of 
chest-type freezers, the Amana family of 
freezers can more than satisfy needs of 
every home, every budget. Unsurpassed 
for efficient freezing, low cost operation 
and dependable long life, Deepfreeze 
home freezers are available in three sizes. 
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Backed by a Century-Old Tradition of Fine Craftsmanship 





Whether it’s freezing food 
or cooling your home... 


the heritage of Amana craftsmanship 
offers unmatched performance! 


The deep and lasting desire to build realize this aim. From building and 
only the very finest is the guiding pol- designing practically all of its impor- 
icy of Amana. And in the designing tant component parts to the carefully 
and manufacturing of Room and Cen- formulated feature of complete rust 
tral System Air Conditioners, Amana protection .. . Amana assures you 
has gone to extraordinary lengths to increased cooling, longer product life 
with every Room and Central System 
Air Conditioner that bears this fa- 
mous name. 
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Amana Room Air Conditioners are available Amana Central System Air Conditioners are 
in a complete range of 21 models. Compact available for any installation, any climate 
Series (1 H.P. only 134” x 25” x 16%”) offer ... include heat pumps that cool in summer, 
small size, greater efficiency — and are the heat in winter. Versatility of application and 
quietest room air conditioners made. Year Amana pre-engineering assures easy installa- 
‘Round Series heat in winter, cool in sum- tion, inside or out. Trouble-free performance 
mer. Air Command Series provide big cool- and far longer life are the results of a heri- 
ing for multiple room use. tage of fine craftsmanship. 


Even the Smallest Amana Appliance is Built with a 
Hand Crafted Care that Offers the Finest Quality Performance! 
The Amana Portable Dehumidifier removes up to 70% more 
moisture from the air...27% more than the second ranked de- 
humidifier tested ...up to 4 gallons a day from a 16,000 cu. ft. area. 
Fully automatic, it maintains pre-selected humidity you desire. 
products see your nearby Amana Dealer, or write: 


Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana 63, lowa. 


Backed by a Century-Old Tradition of Fine Craftsmanship 


For complete information on any of these fine 





the sporting life 


OM GREENWADE, THE YANKEE SCOUT, at one time claimed to own 

a pointer that was the smartest dog in the country and offers this 

story to prove it: 

“We were out hunting quail one day, when my dog went roaming 
on ahead and I lost sight of him. Finally I caught up with him. He 
was standing alongside the railroad track making a perfect point. I 
couldn’t see any bird, so I walked up to him and found out that he was 
pointing to a white card next to the track. I picked the card up and 
saw that it was a menu that must have dropped off a dining car ona 
passing train. I looked more closely at the card and discovered why 
the point. Right at the spot where he was pointing, the card read: 

“Quail on toast.” —JERRY MITCHELL (New York Post) 


LITTLE GIRL watched in fascination as a golfer struggled to get 
out of the rough. As he gave up in disgust, she remarked, “The 
man has stopped beating it, mother. I think it must be dead.” 


—ANTHONY A. GASPARRO 


HEN JOHN MC GRAW WAS MANAGER of the New York Giants, he 


was at the Southern training camp one spring day putting his 
rookies through fielding practice. Suddenly a big, rawboned 
Southerner came up to him and asked for a chance to try out with 
the Giants. 
“I’m a very good outfielder,” he told McGraw. “In fact, I was the 
best fielder on my home team last season.” 
McGraw liked the looks of the lad and said to him: “Well, I need 
a good outfielder right now. Get out there in left field and [ll bat 
some balls to you and see how good you are.” 
The rookie hesitated for a moment. Then he said: “Say, Mr. Mc- 
Graw, where is left field in this here ball park?” —Wall Street Journal 


N ALASKAN HUNTER who had carefully trained a young wolf- 
hound decided the dog was ready to seek out a wolf. Picking up a 
trail, the animal disappeared with a whooping cry over the dis- 

tant horizon. His master followed patiently for several hours till he 
met a trapper traveling from the opposite direction. 

“Did you see a dog and a wolf?” he asked. 

“Yes, I did,” the trapper said. 

“How was the dog doing? Was he almost up to the wolf?” 

“If I remember correctly,” the trapper said, “the dog was a trifle 
ahead.” —MRS. S. LEE 
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Patching her broken 
heart with dignity, she 


has gained new 


perspective, new stature 
and new admirers 


















Debbie Reynolds: 
‘Now, I’m a happy cynic” 


BY AL STUMP 


® 


EHIND THE WHEEL of her 310-horsepower car, Debbie 
Reynolds was zipping through the Mojave Desert re- 
cently when she heard the howl of a highway patrol siren. 
A state trooper drew alongside, brandishing a clenched fist. 
“Oh no!” thought Debbie. “Here comes a ticket!” 
.But the officer suddenly broke into a bread grin. ‘Keep 
it up, baby!’ he bellowed. ‘““We’re all pulling for you!” 
Then he roared off with a second encouraging shake of his 
fist, as Debbie—the 28-year-old movie star who in real 
life has been forced to play a humiliating woman-scorned 
role—shook her head in disbelief. It reminded her of a 
night last January when she slipped inconspicuously into 
a Broadway theater to see The Miracle Worker. As five- 
foot, one-inch Debbie moved toward a rear seat, applause 


swept the house, and the audience 
rose on all sides. “Why are they 
standing?” she asked her escort. 

A moment later she realized that 
the standing ovation was for her— 
an impulsive outpouring of affection 
for the girl who had invariably said 
and done the right thing while her 
husband, Eddie Fisher, discarded her 
for another woman, glamorous 
Elizabeth Taylor. “If Debbie had 
been the Queen of England, she 
couldn’t have received a more senti- 
mental tribute,” says producer Har- 
riet Parsons. 

Perhaps other women scorned 
might heed the example of Mary 
Frances Reynolds who rode out 
disaster with such clear-thinking, re- 
silient self-control that she has since 
been able to jump from the ranks 
of twittering comediennes to mature 
roles that will guarantee her an esti- 
mated $8,000,000 between now and 
1967. Had Debbie flubbed things 
when Eddie walked out, say her 
close friends, she’d have “missed the 
brass ring.” Now that ring is worth 
$3,100 per day until Debbie is 35. 

Before her marital troubles ex- 
ploded into headlines, Debbie’s ca- 
reer was in eclipse: her 1956 movie, 
Bundle of Joy, co-starring Eddie 
Fisher, fell so flat that she made but 
two more pictures in the next three 
years. But today, the railroad car- 
penter’s daughter has topped two 
best-actress polls, won the 1959 “Box 
Office” championship, can handle 
serious roles with conviction, earns 
$300,000 per A.B.C.-TV appear- 
ance, and has stepped up her income 
more than 1,000 percent. 

“But that isn’t all,’ Debbie in- 
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sists. “If I’m anything now, I’m 
shockproof. I may be hurt in the 
future, but marriage taught me 
never again to be caught with my 
guard down. I’m cynical, but ’'m a 
happy cynic. I get fun and stimula- 
tion from people, but I never forget 
that each one of them is a potential 
bomb. No one will explode in my 
face again.” 

Debbie’s program after her crush- 
ing brush-off by Eddie in September 
1958 was a model of self-rehabilita- 
tion. Although nearly 50 reporters in- 
vaded her front yard, she stayed in- 
side her home with her two children, 
Carrie and Todd. “That mob made 
me sick, but something told me not 
to duck and run from the ridicule,” 
she says. 

She kept her parents out of it. 
“Why make them look as bad as I 
looked? I phoned mother, who lives 
across town, and let it go at that.” 

She spoke only kindly of Eddie 
and Liz Taylor despite Liz’s remark 
that ‘Debbie never had a chance to 
keep her husband,” and Eddie’s in- 
sinuating quote: “The public never 
will know the real reason for the 
split-up.” Offered $10,000 to tell her 
side of it in print, Debbie declined. 

Told by friends that she needed “a 
few stiff drinks” to bear the ordeal. 
Debbie stuck to her milk diet—and 
also stayed at 104 pounds. 

She walked into her church, alone, 
to face the gaping public at the peak 
of the scandal. 

She allowed Fisher to stage-man- 
age the divorce and accepted but a 
fraction of his holdings in settlement 
(house, car, $40,000 annual ali- 
mony, $4,500 annually in child sup- 
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port). She also made sure that the 
children would see their father fre- 
quently (they still do) and, later, 
she dated only occasionally. 

But since business rules the film 
industry, Debbie’s foremost achieve- 
ment was to report to the Twentieth 
Century-Fox set—while her humili- 
ation stood naked—and finish the 
picture, Say One .for Me, while si- 
multaneously running tests for The 
Mating Game at M-G-M and cram- 
ming script conferences on It Started 
With a Kiss into her 18-hour day. 
On top of that, she did over 30 bene- 
fits in 90 days, and organized an all- 
star show to raise money for retarded 
children. She also leaped off a three- 
story barn in one movie scene, refus- 
ing a double. She was picked up 
from a pile of hay, took a few steps 
and fainted. 

Eventually, dizzy spells set in. 
“What are you trying to prove?” de- 
manded Buddy Adler, her boss at 
Twentieth Century-Fox. “That all 
bachelor girls die young?” 

As Debbie now says, “Buddy knew 
I was wearing myself out to forget 
my problems, but it was the only 
answer I knew. I kept swallowing 
pep pills until finally I collapsed 
with a blood clot and they called an 
ambulance.” 

Released from the hospital last 
December, she jumped back aboard 
the merry-go-round. In_ recent 
months, she flew to Spain to co-star 
with Glenn Ford, organized her own 
film-production company, went to 
see the Winter Olympics, made 
public appearances for another 
picture, The Gazebo, started her 
own cosmetics line, toured Miami, 
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Sightseeing 
- Quiz: 


How many of these 
world-famous landmarks 
can you identify? 


. In what museum would you see 


Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy’’ and 
‘Pinkie’? 


. What famous American landmark 


is on Bedloe’s Island? 


. In what city would you find the mis- 


sion of Nuestra Senora de Guade- 
lupe? 


. Where is Swope Park, third largest 


municipal park in the world? 


. In what city would you find Minne- 


haha Falls? 


. Where would you go to visit mile- 


high Hurricane Ridge? 


. What famous island is known as 


“The Little Gray Lady’’? 


. What street is known as the ‘‘Broad- 


way of the South” and in what city 
is it located? 


. Where is the world-famous Bona- 


venture Island bird sanctuary? 


. Where would you go to take a boat 


cruise to see the Devil’s Paint Pots? 


(Answers on page 174) 
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New York and Los Angeles in one 
week, and organized the Carrie 
Music Co., named for her daughter. 

But through it all Debbie main- 
tains a stiff upper lip. Last March, 
her two-year-old son Todd came 
down with a 105 
the croup. An oxygen tent was 
needed and Debbie and a nurse took 
three-hour turns watching over him 
through the nights. To remove the 
phlegm filling the child’s mouth, 
Debbie kept her fingernails pared 
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temperature and 


No longer the 
demure, diaper-pinned 
Jetepeet-jelelenrares a 

1958 (left), Debbie 
is launched in 

a new career. Her 
movies now are 

Tey esebe-ioter-an-sel 
comedies like “‘The 
Mating Game” 
(right) with Tony 
Randall 


short and she slept on the floor next 
to his bed. Despite offers of help, she 
wouldn’t budge until Todd recov- 
ered. “I have to make do myself,” 
she said stubbornly. 

It was the same when a firm asked 
$300 to clean the winter leaves from 
the roof and eaves of her home. 
Debbie and her brother Bill set up 
ladders and did it themselves for 
$25. For a brief time, Bill moved into 
Debbie’s house. Alone now, she 
keeps a loaded .38 by her bedside. 
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“Debbie without a 
around,” says one 
sight—but, Lord, she’s admirable!” 

Her family recognized her tough 
qualities from the day when, as a 
90-pounder, she challenged the boys 
on the playgrounds of Burbank High 
School in Burbank, California. She 
could slug a baseball with the best 
of them. She wanted to be a gym 
teacher, but soon developed a shape 
that overshadowed the 42 merit 
badges on her Girl Scout tunic. Win- 


steady 
friend, “is a sad 


man 


JULY, 
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ning the Miss Burbank contest in 
1948, at 16, she followed the stand- 
ard starlet pattern—a $65-a-week 
apprentice contract at Warner 
Brothers. But Debbie split away 
from other starlets when she took a 
30-cents-an-hour clerking job in a 
J.C. Penney store. One day there 
came a peremptory call from War- 
ner’s: “Hop right over for some 
special still photos we need for your 
build-up campaign.” 
“Can’t,” said Debbie. “Penney’s 
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would fire me if I walked out on the 
job.” 

In 1949, within a year after quit- 
ting Penney’s, Debbie was fired by 
Jack Warner. Months later, M-G-M 
gambled on her in a giddy comedy, 
after which she sold 1,000,000 copies 
of the song, Aba Daba Honeymoon, 
and jumped to $750 weekly, then 
$2,500. 

But when Dore Schary became 
head of M-G-M, Debbie found her- 
self making no movies. She con- 
cluded that Schary didn’t think 
much of her ability. About to van- 
ish from sight, she landed a smash- 
hit part alongside Dick Powell at 
R.K.O. in Susan Slept Here. 

“Men,” she explains, “were the 
only thing that intimidated me. One 
night, in Chicago, a man _ ap- 
proached me on the street and I 


almost ran for my hotel door. He 
caught me to say he was just a fan. 

“T felt even more foolish when I 
went on my first big-time date,” she 


continues. “When the headwaiter 
at this expensive restaurant ap- 
proached, I stalled around and 
finally said to my date, ‘Go ahead, 
P’ll follow you.’ He smiled and ex- 
plained that I was to precede him, 
behind the waiter. I was 19 and 
didn’t know a martini from a mashie 
niblick. I didn’t know men.” 
Raised in the Church of the 
Nazarene (attendance thrice weekly 
for 16 years), Debbie readily admits 
that she wasn’t equipped for her 
year-long engagement to Eddie 
Fisher—and the high-livers with 
whom he travels. According to 
friends, Eddie distributed keys to his 
$125,000 home to his chums after 
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marrying Debbie. But she promptly 
collected them all, announcing that 
jazz trumpeters sleeping one off on 
the living-room sofa were too much. 

Under Debbie’s “Goody Two- 
Shoes” exterior, she really is a 
clean-living homebody. Thus many 
friends were surprised when she 
emerged from her broken marriage 
with a worldly-wise, strongly-defined 
approach to men. Her escorts are now 
informed that too much drinking 
will end their relationship with her; 
on dates, Debbie often keeps her 
own car parked outside, ready to de- 
part if certain limits are passed. 
“The next man I marry will be 100 
percent good for my children,” she 
vows, “or I'll stay single. That’s no 
slur at Eddie. He’s been a fine father 
throughout.” 

Last winter Debbie wriggled into 
a tight, flower-spangled cocktail 
dress, strolled into a dime-a-dance 
joint in New York and landed a job 
under an assumed name. For a while 
she went unrecognized. Her object 
was to gain firsthand information on 
the harsh lot of dance-hall hoofers, 
one of whom she portrays in The 
Rat Race, a forthcoming movie. 

“The girl I play has been mis- 
used terribly, but she isn’t bitter 
just fatalistic about life,’ Debbie 
says. “That’s me, too. Expect trou- 
ble, because you’re sure to get it, and 
you can pick up the pieces faster 
when it comes.” 

An apt word for Debbie Reynolds 
today is adult. “The real secret of 
coming back from a disaster is to re- 
establish a value for yourself,” she 
declares with conviction. “I was al- 
ways someone’s daughter or some- 
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one’s wife. And all at once I was just 
me. What was I worth? Nothing, it 
seemed at first. You only get over it 
one way—by proying yourself all 
over again.” 

That Debbie has succeeded is in- 
dicated by the actions of students at 
an Indiana high school, who last 


year were asked to name the woman 
in history they’d most like to be. 
The girls scattered votes to Mad- 
ame Curie, Doris Duke, Cleopatra, 
Sarah Bernhardt, St. Joan and 
Greta Garbo. With 66 percent of 
the votes, Debbie finished first. Not 
bad for a “brokenhearted” doll. 


PSYCHOLOGICALLY SOUND 


THE OLD TAVERN OWNER was telling his son how to get to 
know which patrons could be trusted and which couldn’t. 
“Give them a dollar too much in change the first time 
you change a five-dollar bill. Those who are worth mak- 
ing friends with will return the dollar, those who aren't 


won't.” 


—-MILES LA ROSE 


IN AUGUST CORONET 


MOTHER IS MINNIE: RIOTOUS BOOK BONUS 


There’s never been anyone like Minnie Guggenheimer, not 
even Auntie Mame. A digest of the hilarious book 

about this patron of the music world who, for years, 

has delighted audiences with her uninhibited gaiety. 


THE PARADOX OF THE BLOOD 


When blood clots too slowly, hemorrhages may result; too 
quickly, sudden strokes may occur. An up-to-the-minute 
medical report about the amazing new drugs that may soon 
extend life by controlling clots and hemorrhages. 


THE MEN 


WHO DROPPED THE BOMB 


Fifteen years ago we dropped an A-bomb over Hiroshima, begin- 
ning the atomic era. Recently, CORONET sent reporters all over 
the country to interview the crew members. This is their story— 
the memories of that fateful day, how they feel about it now. 
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How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of ‘“‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage’”’ 


Why do we say that someone’s “‘goose is cooked’’? 


Some attribute the origin of the ex- 
pression to a Swedish King, Eric the 
Mad. It is said that he was besieging 
a city which derisively hung out a 
goose over the walls—either for his 
men to shoot at or as a sign that 
they were so well victualed that they 
could hold out interminably. Eric 
said grimly he had come to “cook 
their goose” by burning the city. 


Just what is a bigot? 


This word, which is often used these 
days, is applied in contemporary 
usage to almost anyone who obsti- 
nately refuses to share our preju- 
dices. Its origin is uncertain; it 
seems to be an early pronunciation 
of “by God.” It was first applied to 
the Normans who were, apparently, 
either very devout or very profane; 


probably the latter. The story (told 
by a 12th-century chronicler) is that 
once when a Norman baron was re- 
quired to kiss the foot of King 
Charles the Simple as an act of hom- 
age, he roared “Ne se, bi got” (“Not 
I, by God’) and the phrase was 
thereafter applied to all his trucu- 
lent, blasphemous countrymen. 


Is to latch on to a slang expression? 


It is so listed. But latch, meaning to 
take hold of, is an old English word; 
authorities say it became obsolete 
about 1440. Although it fell out of 
standard use, it must have been re- 
tained in a dialect, possibly North- 
ern English or Lowland Scots. Some 
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group in whose vocabulary it was an 
accepted word brought it over to 
this country and gradually it came 
back into general use. But it’s been 
away too long as a serious expres- 
sion. People seem to feel there’s 
something a little funny about it. 
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Why is Charles Dicken’s name used as a mild swear word? 


Poor Dickens! Expressions like “T’ll 
give him the dickens” or ‘‘There’ll be 
the very dickens to pay” really have 
nothing to do with him. They were 
in use centuries before he was born. 
In Shakespeare’s The Merry Wives 
of Windsor (1599), Mistress Page, 
trying to call Falstaff’s name «to 
mind, says, “I cannot tell what the 
dickens his name is.” And there are 
many other uses of the expression 
in literature. It is used, of course, 
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as a euphemism for devil, and it may 
have been a worn down form of 
devilkin or little devil. 


Does a ship get under way or under weight? 


When a ship has weighed anchor and 
is moving on her course, she is said 
to be under way. People who want 
to be frightfully nautical and have 
a confused idea that all terms re- 
lating to ships are a little peculiar, 
often write under weigh. But they’re 
wrong; it’s way. There’s this much 
to be said in their favor, however: 
the oldest meaning of weigh is to 


Just what is claptrap? 


Exactly what it sounds like: some- 
thing designed solely to catch ap- 
plause, without any real merit. The 
modern American term is more often 


Why a square meal? 


This homely, simple, common expres- 
sion takes us very deep into the psy- 
chology of speech. It’s a transference 
of the sense of satisfying complete- 
ness that somehow we derive from a 
square’s having four equal sides and 
four right angles. It’s solid, neat, 
balanced; it’s full. \yaj 
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lift and since a ship must weigh, or 
lift, its anchor before it can move, 
the two words are connected here. 
Formerly weigh was used to des- 
ignate the moving of a ship out of 
port or anchorage (“We weighed 
from Limehouse and _ anchored 
against the Tower’). But if you 
are going to use the word under, it 
has to be way. 


“grandstand play.” But claptrap is 
a good word because its very sound 
—of something flimsy flapping about 
—expresses contempt. 
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THESE FOUR MULTI-COLOR 


BALL-POINT PENS 
and Memo Pad 


in handy carrying case 


FREE 


WITH ATTACHED CERTIFICATE 














BIGGEST MISTAKE OF ALL 

in this picture is no artist’s mistake . . . cer- 
tainly, no joke! As you can see the couple shown 
are obviously suffering from TIREDNESS! They’re 
TOO TIRED to enjoy life ... TOO TIRED to be 
the happy married couple they should be! Like 
them, otherwise normally healthy men and women 
may lack pep and energy due to a deficiency of 
vitamins and minerals in their regular diet. If 
that’s their trouble, high potency VITASAFE 
capsules can give them new energy, new vitality, 
new zest for living. Let’s hope somebody tells 
them about VITASAFE! 


YES! You get FREE Pens and Vitamins! 











What a wonderful gift! 
gk pote ory fine qual- 
ity point pens guar- ’ 
So HERE’S HOW EASY IT IS TO WIN! 
pond Be —_ a Many of the objects in the picture are wrong. How 
these smart-looking, many can you spot? (Be careful . . . some of the num- 
long-lasting pens come bered items are NOT wrong.) Here’s a hint to get you 
to os in the yp nog started: The chair identified by the number ‘3”’ has 
wanted ink colors: no right front leg. Now identify other mistakes by 
— GREEN drawing a line through each number in the certificate 

Handy pocket carry- that corresponds to an INCORRECT object. Find 8 or 
ing case makes it easy more mistakes, mail the certificate and your FREE 
for you to keep your GIFT will be shipped when we receive your solution. 
FOUR different colored 
pens with you—ready to 
use — at all times. So 
right now — check off ~ 
or more mistakes in the 


picture puzzle — mail the Mail Certificate to VITASAFE CORPORATION, 


rtificat d r gift 
an at 4 ous Col onan 23 West 61st Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


be yours! IN CANADA: 394 Symington Avenue, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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FULL 30 DAY SUPPLY of VITASAFE 


ALSO FREE 


WITH YOUR FREE GIFT 
nolude VO¢ to hela 


Please 


HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 


Safe, Nutritional Formula Containing 27 Proven ingredients: Glutamic Acid, Choline, inositol, 
Methionine, Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins (including Blood-Building B-12 and Folic Acid) Plus 11 Minerals 


To Help You Stop Feeling Tired! 


We have added an extra FREE gift for 
solving the puzzle picture in order to get 
alert thinking men and women like your- 
self to try the Vitasafe Plan. And to prove 
its remarkable advantages (regardless of 
whether or not you wish to solve the puz- 
zle) , we will send you a free 30-day supply 
of high-potency VITASAFE C. . CAP- 
SUL sO you can discover for yourself 
how much stronger, happier and peppier 
you — 4 feel after a few days’ trial! Just 
one VITASAFE CAPSULE daily supplies 
your body with adequate amounts of each 
and every vitamin believed essential to 
human nutrition. Also included in this 
exclusive formula are Glutamic Acid — an 
important protein constituent derived 
from natural wheat gluten — and Citrus 
Biofilavonoid. This formula is so complete 
it is available nowhere else at this price! 


HOW AMAZING PLAN SLASHES VITAMIN PRICES 


With your free 30-day supply of Vita- 
safe High-Potency Capsules you will also 


you have received your first 30-day trial 
supply. my A take one VITASAFE CAP- 
s every day to prove that this formula 

it is —— so many 
others. But you remain the sole judge. 
If you are not completely satisfied, and 
do not wish to receive any additional vita- 
mins, simply let us know by writing us 
before the next monthly shipment — or 
you can use the handy instruction card 
we will provide — and no future ship- 
ments will be sent. Yes, you are under no 
— obligation ever; you may cancel 
uture shipments at any time! 

But if you are delighted — as so many 
— already are — you don't do a thing 
and you will continue to receive fresh, 
additional shipments regularly every 
month — for just as long as you wish, auto- 
matically and on time — at the low Plan 
rate of only $2.78 plus a few cents ship- 
ping for each month's supply. You e 
no risk whatsoever — you may drop out 
of this Plan any time you wish without 


can —_ | you as 
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spending an extra penny, by simply noti- 
fying us of your decision a few days be- 
fore your next monthly shipment. Take 
advantage of our generous offer! Find 
only 8 mistakes in the puzzle picture and 
mail the certificate NOW 


receive complete details regarding the 
benefits of an amazing Plan that provides 
you regularly with all the factory-fresh 
vitamins and minerals you will need. By 
participating in the Vitasafe Plan now 
you are never under any obligation! When 


PLACE ONE OF THESE CERTIFICATES IN AN ENVELOPE AND MAIL TODAY! 
THE OTHER IS FOR A FRIEND, OR SOMEONE ELSE WHO READS THIS MAGAZINE 
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FREE TRIAL CERTIFIG 


‘or Pen Set and Vitamins 











VITASAFE CORPORATION 
23 West 61st Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer 
under the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in Cor- 
onet. 

Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high- 
potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: 
MEN’S PLAN WOMEN’S PLAN 


I enclose 10¢ per plan checked above 
for packing and postage 
Yes, | want the EXTRA GIFT of Four Ball 
Point Pens! My puzzie solution numbers 
are crossed out below: 


VITASAFE CORPORATION 
23 West 61st Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 

Yes, I accept your generous no-risk offer 
under the Vitasafe Plan as advertised in Cor- 
onet. 

Send me my FREE 30-day supply of high- 
potency Vitasafe Capsules as checked below: 
MEN’S PLAN WOMEN’S PLAN 

I enclose 10¢ per plan checked above 

for packing and postage 

Yes, | want the EXTRA GIFT of Four Ball 
Point Pens! My puzzie solution numbers 
are crossed out below: 
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Zone. . State 
Offer limited. Only one bali point pen set 
and only one trial supply of vitamins under 
each plan per family. 


in Canada 
394 Symington Ave., 


Zone.. . State 


Offer limited. Only one ball point pen set 
and only one trial supply of vitamins under 
each plan per family. 

Vitasafe Pian (Canada) Ltd 
Toronto 9, Ont 


[Canadian formula adjusted to local conditions) 


Vitasafe Plan (Canada) Ltd 
Toronto 9, Ont 


[Canadian formula adjusted to local conditions] 


Canada 
394 Symington Ave 














! Why Does _ Sleep 








OMETIMES | couldn't blame my little 

boy for wondering. It seemed as 
though the only thing my husband en- 
joyed was SLEEP! My husband used to be 
such an energetic man. But for some rea- 
son he now seemed too tired and worn- 
out to do anything. 

Fortunately, | saw a Vitasafe ad in a 
magazine that told how many men and 
women could easily lose their pep and energy because of a 
vitamin-mineral deficiency. The ad revealed that th ds of 
otherwise normally healthy people had increased their pep and 
vitality through the famous Vitasafe Plan. 

| sent for the 30-day trial supply that was offered, and when 
they arrived, my husband started taking one a day. Before 
long my husband was like his old self again — peppy, energetic 
and wide awake! 

If you want to help your husband as | did mine, mail the ‘. ria 
certificate for your trial supply without risking a penny. a2 “Sitting 


PLACE OWE OF THESE CERTIFICATES IN AN ENVELOPE AND MAIL TODAY! 
THE OTHER {iS FOR A FRIEND, OR SOMEONE ELSE WHO READS THIS MAGAZINE. 
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Pictures by the 
Princess’ husband 


To commoner Antony Armstrong-Jones, his marriage 
to Britain’s Princess Margaret may mean 

giving up. his promising career as a free-lance 
photographer. Behind him, however, 

he leaves an expressive album of pictures, some of 
which are shown here, They stamp him as a 
craftsman with a sharp eye for the unconventional 
—and a flair for depicting human foibles. 




















Photography has intrigued 
Armstrong-Jones since his school 
days. At Eton he traded his 
grandfather’s costly microscope for 
a camera, and at Cambridge, 

where he was coxswain of 

the varsity crew, he often broke 

his stroke at key moments 

to take candid pictures. Later, he 
became an apprentice to Baron, 

the late British court 

photographer, and rented a one-room 
studio flat in the West End of 
London in Piccadilly. At first his 
principal model was actress 

Jackie Chan, his Eurasian girl 
friend. But gradually his 
imaginative approach and scorn for 
stuffy poses made him a popular 
high society photographer. In 1956 
the Duke of Kent recommended 

his work to the royal family. Two 
years later, he met Princess 
Margaret at a party, and 
subsequently began courting her 
over home-cooked dinners in 

his new apartment, complete with an 
elaborate intercom system—and 

a photograph of Jackie Chan (left). 





Bowler, London bobby and scraggly flowers clutched 
by earnest pedestrian mischievously 
captured flavor of middle-class British life. 
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Armstrong-Jones’ high-key, impressionist close-up 
of actress Maxine Audley and daughter 
intrigued society matrons, used to formal sittings. 














His 1956 study of Prince Charles and Princess Anne reading books 
in the regal caverns of Buckingham Palace humanized the heirs to 


” 








the throne by showing them as ordinary children. Shortly there- 
after, the Queen made Armstrong-Jones unofficial court photographer. 











To achieve 
weird, 


disembodied 
effect (right), 
Armstrong- 
Jones placed 
actress Joyce 
Grenfell in 
front of black 
curtain, then 
flooded her 
face and 
hands with 
light. In 
shooting movie 
fight scene 

he used 

tunnel mouth 
as stark 
picture frame. 











Armstrong-Jones saw this London pavement artist 
kneeling “as if to ask Divine help.” 








Drifting smoke rings and a languid Marlene Dietrich 
made this one of his favorite shots. 











In Rome piazza, Armstrong-Jones got a 
predictable, goggle-eyed reaction from passing 
soldiers as pretty Jackie Chan strolled by. 





With shaft of+tight; he illuminated 
craggy features of poet T. S. Eliot, creating 
a vibrant, floodlit “living death mask.” 





Armstrong-J ones’ 
favorite subject is 
Princess Margaret. This 
photograph, his 

most famous one, was 
taken in 1959, 
when.-their romance was 
still a palace secret. 

By posing Margaret 
amid her girlhood 
hobbyhorses, he drew a 
storm of criticism 

from British 
traditionalists, who 
branded the pose 
“undignified.” 
Obviously, the headstrong 
Princess loved the 
picture and 

showed it by marrying 
the photographer. “ii 
























America’s 
faaiieleali(-s-y' 

little 
man 





BY A. GROVE DAY 


Once an asthmatic weakling, Tommy Kono 
conquered bigotry and Soviet 
Samsons to become the world’s top weight-lifter 


: MIGHTIEST MAN IN THE WORLD, pound for pound, can be found 
working as a laboratory technician in a doctor’s office in downtown 


Honolulu. His name is Tamio “Tommy” Kono, a 29-year-old Japanese- 
American who conquered a strength-sapping disease—and maltreatment 
by his countrymen—to rule the sinewy sport of weight-lifting. In the last 
decade, Tommy has compiled a record as prodigious as the iron bar bells 
he hoists off the ground. He already has set 22 world and six Olympic 
records, holds 11 world championships and is the only weight-lifter ever to 
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win Olympic gold medals in two 
different divisions—lightweight and 
light-heavyweight. 

In August Kono will wear Ameri- 
ca’s colors at the Rome Olympic 
Games, defending his weight-lifting 
honors against all comers—particu- 
larly against the formidable muscle 
men from the Soviet Union. 

Actually, if Tommy chose not to 
represent the U.S. he scarcely could 
be blamed. During the anti- Japanese 
hysteria of World War II, the 
American Government exiled him 
and his family to the desolate “re- 
location camp” at Tule Lake, Cali- 
fornia. Yet Kono holds no grudges; 
in fact, he has become one of Ameri- 
ca’s most tireless goodwill ambassa- 
dors. 

This ability to rise above adver- 
sity has characterized Kono’s ca- 
reer. At the age of 14 he was 
an asthmatic, 105-pound weakling. 
Since then Tommy has rebuilt his 
body with such scientific determina- 
tion that he was named “Mr. 
World” in 1954 and “Mr. Universe” 
in 1955 and 1957. 

Superficially, Kono does not look 
like the greatest weight-lifter in the 
world. The loose, Hawaiian-style 
shirts he usually wears hide his bulg- 
ing muscles, and his modest stature 
(5’6”’) , horn-rimmed glasses and shy 
manner make him look more like a 
library-oriented graduate student. 
But looks are deceiving. To the Rus- 
sians, Tommy Kono is a marked 
man. Until the Red Samsons can de- 
feat him, the Communist claim that 
the U.S.S.R. is the world’s strongest 
nation will be open to question. 

According to Kono, “Weight-lift- 
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ing is a big thing in Russia. They 
have 5,000,000 weight-lifters. What 
baseball is to America, weight-lifting 
is to the Russians. They are trying to 
prove to the world that they are 
stronger than anyone else.” 

Until now, Kono has had the 
Russians’ number, despite the fact 
that hundreds of their star athletes 
train with the dream of defeating 
him. Kono has beaten their cham- 
pions 12 times in a row. In Warsaw 
last October he won the world 165- 
pound championship by lifting six- 
and-a-half pounds more than his 
Russian rival, Fyodor Bogdanovsky. 

In 1958 the Soviets scheduled a 
special Moscow meet in which a 
U.S. team, led by Kono, was in- 
vited to compete. They wanted 
Kono to be there so badly that when 
the U.S. team declined the Soviet 
bid, Tommy was invited to go alone 
as a guest of the Soviets, with all 
expenses paid. 

Kono arrived by plane in zero 
weather. The night before the match 
he was up till 1 a.M., appearing on 
Russian radio and television. Later 
that day, however, having gotten 
the six hours of sleep he needs, he 
beat the top Russian, Bogdanovsky. 
Kono’s Russian admirers loaded him 
with gifts of phonograph records 
and art books, and even paid $104 
in excess air baggage so he could 
take them back home to Hawaii. 

Tommy concentrates on weight- 
lifting to the exclusion of all other 
sports. He even declines friendly 
hand-wrestling matches. He has just 
one goal: to lift bar bells. (A bar 
bell is the object you see in strong- 
man acts; it looks like an iron axle 
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with a railway wheel at each end.) 

In the classic weight-lifting events 
each man has three trials in each of 
three different types of lift—‘‘press,” 
“snatch” and “clean-and-jerk.” 

To execute the “press,” the con- 
testant must lift the loaded bar 
from floor to shoulder, pause in this 
position until the referee signals 
him to lift or “press” the bar over- 
head with armpower only and hold 
it there until signaled to return it 
to the floor. The “snatch” requires 
seizing the weight from the floor, 
lifting it overhead in one motion 
and holding it. The “clean-and- 
jerk” is divided into two parts. First 
the weighted bar is lifted to chest 
height. Then the mass is hoisted 
overhead with the combined strength 
of arms and legs. 

In the middleweight class, Kono 
holds the world records of 29414 
pounds for the snatch, and 94734 
for total pounds for the three lifts. 
Again and again he has held over 
his head double the weight of his 
own body. His best total in any one 
competition is 989 pounds in the 
light heavyweight division. 


OMMY KONO started out on the 

wrong side of the tracks. His par- 
ents worked long hours in a fruit 
cannery near Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, trying to support four sons, in- 
cluding a set of twins. Tamio, the 
youngest, missed a third of his school 
days because of his sufferings from 
asthma. “As a kid, | wanted good 
health more than anything,” he re- 
calls. “I was given antiasthma shots 
by the doctors, and my folks tried 
all kinds of Oriental remedies— 
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kidneys from bears, herbs and pow- 
dered snakes. Nothing did any 
good.” His boyhood dream was to 
become a doctor, so he could cure 
himself and others. 

But then along came World War 
II. Fearful that West Coast Japa- 
nese-Americans could not be trusted, 
the U.S. sent many to what were 
politely called “relocation centers.” 
The Kono family was uprooted and 
shipped to the camp at isolated Tule 
Lake. Ironically, young Tommy 
found that the desert air relieved his 
asthma. And at Tule Lake two 
Nisei friends introduced him to 
weight-lifting. “It’s good for you. 
It'll make you tough and strong,” 
they said, and lent him a 15-pound 
bar bell. “Keep lifting it up, lots of 
times,” they advised. 

Gingerly, Tommy tugged at the 
borrowed bar bell. Finally he raised 
it above his head. “Tomorrow | 
lift it quicker!” he vowed. 

Patiently Tommy practiced two 
to three hours a day, fighting ex- 
haustion and shortness of breath. 
Gradually, his stringy muscles be- 
gan to fill out. When Tommy’s par- 
ents discovered that he was training 
with heavy weights, they ordered 
him to stop. But he just sneaked off 
to the ironing room and kept train- 
ing. He would show the world that 
a skinny Nisei boy was good for 
something after all! 

After the war, the Konos returned 
to Sacramento, where Tommy en- 
rolled in a local junior college for 
two years. He continued his train- 
ing and began to learn the rules of 
weight-lifting. Seventeen years old 
and weighing less than 148 pounds, 
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Tommy first competed in a weight- 
lifting tournament at San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, in 1948. He placed second 
in the lightweight class. Two years 
later, he entered his first national 
match, in Philadelphia. He again 
placed second—but this time he 
lifted only five pounds less than the 
national record. Subsequently, while 
serving as a cook in the U.S. Army, 
he got the chance to compete abroad 
and accumulate a collection of 
medals and trophies. 

Kono’s year of decision was 1952. 
Dr. Richard W. You, a Honolulu 
physician who had carried on volu- 
minous research in the scientific 


training of athletes, took a team of 
young Hawaiian weight-lifters to 
the national championships in New 


York City. Coached by Dr. You, the 


Hawaiians won the National Team 
Championship, overcoming a team 
that had been undefeated in 20 years 
of national competition. 

Kono, whose ancestors had come 
to California from Japan, and Dr. 
You, whose ancestors had come to 
Hawaii from Korea, decided to work 
together. The doctor devised a diet 
that helped Tommy to reduce from 
155 pounds to 148 in order to enter 
the lightweight class. He promptly 
won his first national championship, 
defeating an Olympic titleholder. 

When he got out of the Army, 
Tommy visited Hawaii. He liked the 
idea of training all year round under 
the subtropical sun. He also relished 
the absence of racial prejudice in 
this “melting pot of the Pacific.” In 
1955 Kono moved to Hawaii. He 
has lived there ever since. 

An amazingly versatile performer, 
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Tommy puts the success of the U.S. 
team ahead of his personal ambi- 
tions. He figures out ahead of time 
the weight division in which the U.S. 
most needs his skill, then changes 
his weight to qualify in that division. 
Kono is the only athlete to establish 
U.S. and world records in four sepa- 
rate weight divisions, ranging from 
lightweight (148 pounds) to middle 
heavyweight (198 pounds). When 
not in training, Tommy’s weight is 
about 157 pounds. In the Rome 
Olympics he will compete in the 
165-pound class. 

In his first Olympic competition, 
in 1952, he set two new Olympic 
records and one world record in the 
lightweight class. A number of times, 
though, he has won world titles in 
the 165- and 181-pound divisions. 
Says Dr. You: “It’s like Joe Brown, 
the lightweight boxing champ, 
knocking out middleweight cham- 
pion Gene Fullmer and light-heavy- 
weight champ Archie Moore in the 
same year!” 

Yet varying his weight by 40 
pounds in two months—while keep- 
ing his power and stamina—is no 
problem to Tommy. In fact, it’s 
easier for him to reduce than to gain 
weight. All he does is cut his meals 
down to three a day. To put on 
weight, he has to eat seven. To whet 
his appetite, he varies the cuisine. 
For a few days he lives on sukiyaki, 
then he shifts to chop suey, Italian 
pastas, then to steak and potatoes. 
He maintains vigor by achieving a 
scientific balance of fats, proteins, 
minerals and vitamins, following a 
program dictated by Dr. You. 
Tommy’s main problem is making 
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sure his clothes fit as he bounces up 
and down the scale. 

When he’s in poor form, Kono’s 
will power keeps him going. Before 
the 1956 Olympics in Australia he 
pulled a shoulder muscle. Favoring 
this shoulder, he suffered strains in 
other muscles. Nevertheless, Tommy 
entered the finals in the 181-pound 
class. Gritting his teeth, he asked 
himself: “Do I want to do this?” 
Apparently he did, for he set four 
new Olympic records to beat his 
Russian opponent. 

Yet Tommy’s greatest thrill was 
non-competitive. “After the 1952 
Olympics,” he recalls, “we were 
competing with Belgian, British and 
French teams in a little town in east- 
ern France. Suddenly a blond team- 
mate stuck an American flag in my 
hand and said, “Tommy, boy, you 
lead us!’ A tinny brass band tried to 
play The Star-Spangled Banner as 
we marched in. It was just a small 
arena in a small town, but somehow 
I felt more honored than ever be- 
fore or since!” 

When Tommy represents Amer- 
ica abroad, he refrains from tossing 
even a scrap of paper on a foreign 
street for fear of causing a bad im- 
pression. He has even toned down 
his handshake to avoid being ob- 
vious about his strength ; sometimes, 
however, he needs protection from 
persistent autograph hunters and 
adoring young ladies. 


Kono trains for an hour four times 
a week in the gym at the Nuuanu 
Y.M.C.A. in Honolulu, yet he is not 
a physical culture fanatic. 

His worst enemy is overconfi- 
dence. ““Tommy often wants to start 
off with too heavy a weight in order 
to hurry up and break records.” 
complains Dr. You. “Someday this 
may cause him to fail on the official 
count and lose his world title.” 

Kono has repeatedly refused lu- 
crative offers to turn professional o1 
to profit by coaching foreign teams 
or writing for the foreign press. For 
several years after he moved to 
Honolulu, he operated a small res- 
taurant specializing in health foods 
But his travels kept him away so 
much that he was forced to give up 
the business. Nowadays, his only in- 
come is his modest salary as Dr. 
You’s laboratory assistant. A bache- 
lor who believes brides and bar bells 
don’t mix, Kono lives in a small 
apartment on Honolulu’s Makaloa 
Street, where he does his own cook- 
ing, washing and ironing. 

But for Tommy Kono, only one 
moment has true meaning. That 
comes when he steps into the weight- 
lifting arena and glares at the bar 
bell at his feet. Then, with every 
muscle poised, he faces front and 
asks himself the old question: “Do 
I want to do this?” Happily for U.S. 
Olympic hopes, the answer usually 
is: “Yes!” bd 
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A reporter who lived in the hills with 
Fidel Castro telis the story of 

how an idealistic revolution. turned into 
one of the great tragedies of our time 


“A revolution 
gone wrong” 


BY ANDREW ST. GEORGE 


HESE DAYS, EVERYONE GREETS ME the same way? 

“What do you think of Castro now?” oe 
It’s not an unreasonable question. During Cuba’s 
two-year armed insurrection, I spent more time in” 
the field with Fidel Castro than any other reporter— 
over six months. I went back five times to the hills, 
once crash-landing a small red-and-white Piper in a 
hillside tomato patch. My visits delighted Castro. But 





I had a two-year-old son (whose 
middle name is Fidel) and I had 
hardly ever seen him. 

“Ah, Andrews,” boomed Fidel, 
on one occasion, mispronouncing my 
name in a rush of affection, “I will 
be your son’s godfather. We’ll bap- 
tize him in the Church of the Angels 
when we win. Then you will come 
and bring your family to Havana.” 

I still spend a good deal of time in 
Cuba, but my family (which joined 
me there briefly after the revolution ) 
has returned to unrebellious West- 
chester County, New York. 

This is not to say that Castro and 
I are no longer fond of each other. 
The chief of the police has orders 
to turn me loose whenever I’m ar- 


rested for taking pictures—six times 


during February and March. 
Last March, I dashed up with my 


In April 1959, grateful Castro deco- 
rated author with high Cuban medal. 


cameras to a midnight fight between 
Communists and Catholic students 
among the elm trees of the Plaza 
Central, only to be collared by a po- 
lice corporal with a huge turkey-leg 
pistol. “March with me,” the cor- 
poral said, “to the commissariat.” 
At the corner of the park, a flock of 
teenage boys, barely out of the lower 
grades of high school, surrounded 
us. Military intelligence agents, they 
carried submachine guns and car- 
bines with homemade pistol grips. 

“This hombre is a foreigner,” they 
told my corporal. “We have jurisdic- 
tion over foreigners.” 

sy this time the mob was ten deep 
around us, and there were cries of 
“Let's finish off the son of a dog 
right here!” 

The corporal steered me through 
the growling crowd with the barrel 
of his gun. When we got to the Third 
Precinct, I felt grateful to be in his 
hands. 

One of the most terrifying experi- 
ences of my life happened in front of 
the Presidential Palace, under the 
North Terrace where I once stood 
with Fidel on the night of his tri- 
umphant entry into Havana. Trying 
to photograph a rioting mob rocking 
a loud-speaker truck, I was half- 
carried, half-dragged around the 
Plaza. Men and women swung at me 
wildly. A police sergeant and a fast- 
moving Army officer dumped me 
head first into the back of an Army 
jeep. “Another minute or two,” the 
driver said, ‘“‘and we would be carry- 
ing your corpse back here.” 

Actually, I have been luckier than 
most newsmen who covered the Cu- 
ban revolution. Many of them have 





rapidly fallen into disfavor with the 
Castro Government. 

As a line to the outside world, I 
was helpful to the revolution when 
dictator Fulgencio Batista was still 
on top. My reports—and the reports 
of others—were reprinted time and 
again and became the rebels’ most 
important publicity. I had freedom 
to go where I wanted and to write 
what I pleased. But when the revo- 
lution triumphed, its leaders had no 
further use for foreign newsmen. 

My life grew more difficult. My 
phone functioned fitfully, requiring 
peculiar repairs and wiring. Over- 
night I became an “imperialist 
agent,” instead of an honored hero 
of the revolution. Today, newsmen 
from the other side: Russians, 


Czechs, Bulgarians, Red Chinese— 
are inaugurating a new cycle as the 


“Heroic Correspondents of Our 
Anti-Imperialist Struggle.” 

My warm wartime friendship with 
Fidel would seem to be dead and for- 
gotten, but that is not so. Fidel has 
found it difficult to forget the only 
magazine article he ever wrote, 
which appeared in CoRONET, in Feb- 
ruary 1958, under the title, “Why 
We Fight.” 

What Fidel wrote could almost be 
considered a preamble to the revo- 
lution. It was reprinted in six Latin 
American countries, in 11 different 
publications. In Cuba, teams of 
young men from the Greater Ha- 
vana Action and Sabotage Section of 
the Castro underground spent grind- 
ing hours turning out thousands of 
mimeographed copies which were 
circulated clandestinely. 

Recently, the article has been re- 
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appearing in the Cuban press, as a 
reminder of Castro campaign prom- 
ises that have gone unfulfilled and 
ignored. One daily ran it front-page 
center, mutely bordered in black. 

Castro, in the article, spoke of a 
“reluctance to enter the presidential 
competition.” So he abolished elec- 
tions and hand-picked a stooge for 
the presidency. He promised “full 
and untrammeled freedom of in- 
formation for all communication 
media.” But after he came to power 
newspapers and_ broadcasting -sta- 
tions that criticized the Government 
became true communications media 
only when, one by one, the Govern- 
ment took them over. He wrote “we 
have no plans for the expropriation 
or nationalization of foreign invest- 
ments.” True, planning has been 
haphazard—but Cuban and foreign 
investment alike zs being expropri- 
ated and nationalized. 

The coRoNET article has become a 
haunting image of the early high 
principles of a revolution that is un- 
mistakably going wrong. Yet he has 
never repudiated it. 

Many of Fidel’s headlong plunges 
into radicalism are beginning to bear 
dire consequences, but none more so 
than his fanatic, nationalistic “war” 
against the U.S.A. 

In Cuba, millions of dollars and 
man-hours are spent on making this 
“war” the chief national endeavor. 
I have watched it grow from an 
almost imperceptible trickle into a 
sea of trouble. 

Some of my best friends, gallant 
leaders of the anti-Batista insurrec- 
tion, are in the Cuban equivalent of 
Siberian exile. Humberto Sori Mar- 
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in, a brilliant lawyer: Commander 
Crescencio Perez, once Fidel’s right 
arm in the hills; Jorge Enrique Sotus 
of the famed cinco capitanes, are 
among those in jail or in disfavor. 
There are many others. 

All these men have been shoved 
aside by Fidel for a single reason: 
they would not compromise with the 
Communists. 

In November 1957, I stood near a 
Cuban rebel forward post on La 
Mesa Hill, chatting with the com- 
manding officer. Emesto Guevara, 
an Argentine physician known as 
“El Che.” who is now one of Cuba’s 
most powerful men. We were talk- 
ing of a friend, Captain Ciro Re- 
dondo, who had died in action a few 
davs earlier. 

“A real loss,” said El Che. ““When 
he came up here, Ciro wasn’t a revo- 


lutionary, just a Fidelista. But up 


here, we were making him into a 
revolutionary.” 

That Fidelistas required El Che’s 
indoctrination to be considered 
revolutionaries was significant news. 
Most informed observers now 
agree that Fidel’s decision, halfway 
through the mountain war, to give 
El Che and his younger brother Raul 
Castro independent area commands 
was a fundamental mistake. As a re- 
sult, when the revolution triumphed, 
Che and Raul controlled private 
armies much larger than Fidel’s own 
force. Moreover, unlike Fidel’s own 
happy-go-lucky outfit, these were 
politically indoctrinated troops. 

There has been much guessing as 
to whether Raul Castro and Che 
Guevara are bona fide Communists. 
I happen to know that neither is a 
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party member. But the thinking of 
both is described by Che’s remark: 

“The Communist philosophy is 
nearest to me.” 

Ernesto Guevara, a darkly hand- 
some young man, has nursed a 
hatred for Western democracy from 
his teens. “I was for Hitler during 
the World War,” Che once told me. 
“He fought the British, didn’t he?” 

By far the most bitterly remem- 
bered shock of Che’s student davs 
concerns a huge, drunken American 
sailor who tried to steal his girl at a 
Buenos Aires beer garden dance. 
“When I tried to get up,” Guevara 
recalls, still affected by the experi- 
ence after ten years, “he put his 
hand on my head and pushed me 
down. I could not get up, no matte 
how I struggled, nor could I reach 
him. The waiters finally had to get 
him away.” 

Raul Castro has undergone no 
such traumatic experience. While 
still in his teens he volunteered to 
fight alongside U.S. troops in Korea. 

He was turned down, probably be- 
cause of his youth.) But during the 
last five years, Raul has become con- 
vinced that, “The principal enemy 
of Cuba is the United States,” and 
adds, “If I have to choose between 
capitalism and communism, I won’t 
choose capitalism.” 

On April 15, 1959, Fidel Castro 
left for a three-week tour of the U.S. 
and Latin America. While Com- 
mander Sergio Sanjegui, chief of 
operations of Army Intelligence, was 
busy with the security details of 
Fidel’s trip, a lieutenant from Raul 
Castro’s headquarters walked into 
his office and handed him a note of 
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Turning on “Fidel’s friend,” Communist-led mob mauled St. George near Cuba’s 
Presidential Palace last November. Only quick police action saved his life. 


three typed lines: “Turn in your cre- 
denttals, your gun and your uniform. 
You have been removed as Chief of 
Operations, G-2, and discharged 
from the Revolutionary Army.” It 
was signed by Raul Castro. 

Seizing the tactical advantage of 
Fidel’s trip, Raul purged over 30 
senior officers from the Army and 
the police. Rapidly he consolidated 
his hold over Cuba’s armed forces. 
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The most principled anti-Commu- 
nist flag officer, Commander Huber 
Matos, was sent to prison with 35 of 
his staff officers; shortly afterward, 
the last wholeheartedly Fidelista of- 
ficer in a top command post, the 
popular Army Chief of Staff Camilo 
Cienfuegos, vanished. 

When Cienfuegos disappeared in 
his small plane last October, there 
was nothing to link his disappear- 
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ance with Raul or El Che. My con- 
clusion still is that Cienfuegos was 
the victim of a tragic accident. But 
his disappearance revealed that he 
had had deep differences with Raul 
over Communist infiltration in the 
Army, and with Che over the role of 
Communists in the Nicaraguan and 
Haitian exile movements. Both in 
the Cuban Army and in the exile 
groups, Raul and Che backed the 
Communists ; Camilo gave open sup- 
port to known anti-Communists. 
Startlingly, it came to light that a 
hidden struggle was going on be- 
tween the Cuban nationalists 
known as ‘Friends of Cuba”-—and 
the Communists, called “Friends of 
China,” in Castro’s own revolution- 
ary Army. The “Friends of China,” 
masters of intrigue, had surrounded 
Cienfuegos on all sides at the time of 
his disappearance. Cienfuegos’ own 
Army chief of Intelligence was Raul- 
appointed Communist Ramiro Val- 
dez, who always wore a Russian fur 
cap because, although it made him 
sweat, “It helps me think right.” 
But, perhaps Castro’s greatest mis- 
take has been his decision to reach 
for the leadership of the Communist- 
backed Left Opposition throughout 
Latin America. This has brought 
Cuba into ominous alliances with 
subversive groups in every Latin 
country, from Mexico to Ecuador. 
Tragically, Castro probably does 
have the timbre of a great new Latin 
leader—the irresistible personality, 
the instinct for timely social reform, 
the sure touch with the masses. But 
as the result of his mistakes, Fidel 
Castro does not even rule Cuba to- 
day. Cuba is run by a triumvirate 
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Fidel, Raul and El Che. A combina- 
tion of any two members can box in 
the third, even if that third happens 
to be Fidel. 

Raul and El Che have convinced 
Fidel that U.S. power is on the wane 
and that his only chance for Pan- 
American leadership is through a 
close political alliance with the Com- 
munist parties of the hemisphere. 

Raul and El Che control the flow 
of military and political intelligence 
to Fidel, the former through Mili- 
tary Intelligence Chief Ramiro Val- 
dez, the latter through Castro’s chief 
political informant, the bitterly anti- 
U.S. Jorge Ricardo Masetti, who is 
director of a new Cuban propaganda 
agency, Prensa Latina. 

However, Raul and El Che are 
not mere wire-pullers ; they are dedi- 
cated, incredibly hard-working men, 
who like to joke that “We’re going 
to get up an hour earlier tomorrow. 
so we can work 25 hours a day.” 
They keep Fidel persuaded that U.S. 
officials are plotting against the Cu- 
ban revolutionary regime. 


YEAR AND A HALF after Castro 
A took power, Havana isa hive of 
Communist and Communist-front 
activity. Moreover, to keep himselt 
in the limelight, to keep the title of 
leader, to keep his own Cuban peo- 
ple united and militarized, Castro 
has launched his furious political 
and economic war against the U.S. 
“We’re riding a train without 
brakes,” groaned a prominent Ha- 
vana journalist to me recently. 
It is hinted these days that Castro 
acts as if he were Napoleon, that 
perhaps he is crazy. But the only 
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psychiatrist ever allowed near him, 
a tall, elegant Latin American-born 
lady doctor, who was trained in the 
U.S. and is now practicing psychia- 
try in New York City, claims he’s 
nothing of the sort. 

“Fidel has unquestionably su- 
perior intelligence,” she says, “good 
judgment, superb memory. He is a 
deeply anxiety-ridden man, very 
fearful of rejection, a syndrome that 
seems to go back to his earliest child- 
hood, when his father Angel (a 
wealthy sugar planter) reportedly 
neither accepted nor acknowledged 
him, and his mother Lina (who 


had been employed in his father’s 
house) , I suppose, generally rejected 
him. This still disturbs his relations 
with other people on a _ personal 
level. It makes stability a difficult 
thing to achieve, when anything 


permanent, anything established or 
ordered must remind him of child- 
hood’s emotional disappointments.” 

As a Freudian afterthought she 
adds musingly: “It is my suspicion 
that his mother refused to breast- 
feed him.” 

The truth is, however, that Fidel 
even upset the established order of 
patient-psychiatrist relationship; in- 
stead of falling in love with her, as 
is customary, it was she who fell in 
love with her bearded patient. 

“It was a brief romance,” says the 
psychiatrist, coolly, “it’s all over 
now.” 

Yet many of Fidel’s actions are 
probably influenced by an anxiety 
over a danger that is close at hand. 

For all their fraternal front, the 
shadow of violence has never left the 
Cuban revolution’s three new rulers. 
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In 1957, when the small Fidelista 
landing force was scattered by Ba- 
tista troops on its arrival from Mexi- 
co, Fidel, Raul and El Che were 
separated. Each took to the bush 
accompanied by one or two com- 
panions. And the Batista Govern- 
ment began spreading the rumor 
that Fidel had been killed or had 
surrendered. 

“When the radio said Fidel had 
surrendered,” Raul once recounted, 
matter-of-factly, “I made up my 
mind to kill him if he had betrayed 
the revolution.” 

Later, when I repeated Raul’s re- 
mark to Fidel, he said, thoughtfully : 
“Yes, Raul would do anything for 
the revolution.” 

There are clear signs that Fidel is 
concerned with the prospect of sud- 
den, violent death. When, last July, 
I flew to Camaguey with him in his 
private plane, he was startled by the 
sight of flames belching from the en- 
gine exhausts during warmup. The 
steward tried to reassure him that 
this was a common sight, but Fidel 
was worried. He ordered the engines 
stopped and questioned the sweating 
pilot for ten minutes before he al- 
lowed the plane to take off. 

But unless he is killed—and there 
are those who say that his lungs and 
tongue would have to be clubbed to 
death separately—Fidel Castro will 
remain, as one observer put it: “A 
fact, a Cuban reality . the one 
man to whom Cubans have given 
their mandate to conduct a social 
revolution.” 

There is little chance of Castro’s 
Government being removed, or even 
seriously shaken, by political oppo- 
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sition. The economy is groaning 
under the many shifts and changes. 
But it is by no means paralyzed. It 
may even go into higher gear under 
the impact of open and concealed 
Soviet technical aid. 

Whatever may be said of its po- 
litical integrity, the Castro regime is 
the first financially honest govern- 
ment in Cuba’s history. Some of his 
top officials, like Dr. Rene Vallejo, 
agrarian reform director for vast 
Oriente Province, manage hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty without owning more than $50 
worth of personal effects. 

Fidel’s offhand way with money is 
symptomatic of the personal way he 
runs the Government. 

‘We were talking about setting up 
some fishing cooperatives,” Dr. Val- 
lejo told me, “and Fidel said, ‘Look, 


I'll give you 1,000,000 pesos for that 


—no, maybe I better you 
2.000,.000—see what vou can get 
started.” He reached into the left 
breast of his tunic for his chewed-up 
Banco Continental checkbook, and 
right there on the jeep fender he 
wrote me a check with his driver’s 
ball-point pen for 2,000,000 ‘cocos.’ 
When Fidel came down about ten 
days later, he asked me casually 
what I’d done with the money. I told 
him it was still in my desk. ‘Well, 
spend it, viejo, spend it, that’s what 
it’s for,’ Fidel told me impatiently.” 

Such innocence has hugely 
strengthened Fidel’s popularity with 
the masses of Cubans, who have 
grown tired of financially nimble 
politicians. At times, the depth of 
Fidel’s popular support is shown in 
unexpected, touching ways. In the 
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Havana Hilton, where the staff 
knows me, my clothes used to return 
from the hotel’s dry-cleaning shop 
with slips of paper tucked into the 
pockets: “BE A GOOD JOURNALIST AL- 
WAYS SPEAK TRUE OF CUBA THANK 
YOU GOD BLESS You.” 

“Castro is a better crowd manipu- 
lator than either Hitler or Nasser,” 
says a correspondent who has seen 
all three. But Castro displays, even 
in difficult moments, a lack of per- 
sonal cruelty: he has little of the 
repressive, repulsive harshness of 
the cartoon tyrant he is often made 
out to be. 

When, not long ago, someone 
pleaded with Castro for a fellow- 
revolutionary, whom he had sent to 
prison for seven-and-a-half years, 
Castro began to count on his fingers 
worriedly: ““How much time has he 
already spent in jail? Three months? 
Well, if he was given seven-and-a- 
half years, he must spend at least six 
or seven months in jail before we can 
think of letting him go.” 

But, ““Make no mistake, this is a 
dictatorship,” says a U.S.-schooled 
Havana lawyer, who was once a 
fervent Castro partisan. “We have 
terror in Cuba. It’s not violent ter- 
ror, not gunfire in the streets. It’s in 
the decrees and statutes that could 
send a man to prison and to a secret 
firing wall for opposing the Govern- 
ment in any way at all. This terror 
is not being applied—yet. But it’s 
here, written into law, waiting for 
the opposition to use real violence. 
Then, the roundups and executions 

.. itll be like anti-landlord week in 
Red China.” 


Many observers claim that revo- 
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lutionary Cuba is a “dictatorship 
with a difference.” Jean-Paul Sartre, 
the French writer and philosopher, 
who passed through Cuba recently, 
remarked, “The system seems to 
function this way: the people are 
confused ; Fidel appears and tells the 
people what they want: the people 
decide Fidel is right. But what hap- 
pens when Fidel is no longer 
around?” People who know Cuba 
respond by shaking their heads in 
terrified anticipation. 

However, during the first year and 
a half of Fidelismo, Cuba has made 
enormous strides of progress. Fidel 
has given the humble poor of Cuba 
new hope for the future. He has 
given them a windfall of roads, 
schools and hospitals. From one end 
of the island to the other, the con- 


crete never sets on Fidel’s many pub- 
lic works. 

Deep in the foothills of the Sierra 
Maestra, 100 miles from the nearest 


township, a sleek, modern school 
city is being built to accommodate 
20,000 of the poorest peasant chil- 
dren—one of the most improbable 
sights I’ve ever seen. But in this 
school (still under construction, it 
has about 500 pupils at present) 
children live and work under bellow- 
ing military drill instructors. They 
march to class and to communal 
meals in obedient step. Their cur- 
riculum, split between field work 
and study, seems patterned after the 
Chinese Communist concept. No 
wonder that, in spite of the many 


military buildings turned over for 
educational use, Castro’s critics mut- 
ter scornfully: “Yes, he’s turning the 
barracks into schools, but he’s turn- 
ing the schools into barracks.” 

This split impression, divided be- 
tween good and bad, is highly typical 
of everything Castro has done so far. 
One of the effects has been to divide 
the American Hemisphere as it has 
not been divided over any single is- 
sue in decades. In fact, the impact 
of Castro’s revolution has even di- 
vided people here at home. 

Jack Paar spoke up for Castro, but 
Ed Sullivan turned against him. Joe 
Louis is a Fidel fan, but Jackie Rob- 
inson refused an invitation to Ha- 
vana. Ernest Hemingway considers 
Castro a colleague in beards and ad- 
mires him greatly, but Tennessee 
Williams no longer does. Former 
President Harry Truman. thinks 
Fidel should get a shave and a new 
suit; Adlai Stevenson says he ought 
to get more sleep. 

My feelings are deeply divided 
about my friend Fidel. I still have 
great personal admiration for him. 
But I am alarmed and appalled by 
what has been happening to Cuba. 

However, if Fidel recognizes his 
mistakes before it’s too late, he and 
his country may still have a great 
future. 

What I wonder is what Fidel— 
and Raul, and El Che, with whom 
I marched shoulder by shoulder 
through many moonless nights—will 
say to me when I return to Cuba. \ebd 
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BY REED MILLARD 


oe STORIES of 1929 an- 
nounced the most astonishing 
Arctic expedition of the century. A 
party of herdsmen planned to drive 
a huge herd of 3,000 reindeer across 
1,500 miles of savage mountains and 
blizzard-swept tundra. 

Skeptics made dire forecasts— 
and they were not exaggerating the 
obstacles. But they reckoned without 
a remarkable old Laplander, An- 
drew Bahr. 

The story began one day in May, 
1929, when Carl Lomen, “the rein- 
deer king of Alaska,” invited Bahr to 
his Seattle office to talk. The old 
Lapp asked for news from Alaska 


Battling Arctic storms and stampedes, he drove a huge 





from which he’d retired two years 
earlier at the age of 62. How were 
the reindeer herds he’d imported 
and built up for Lomen? 

They were fine, Lomen reported, 
but he had a problem to discuss. Up 
in far northern Canada, Eskimos 
were starving. Caribou herds were 
disappearing. Worried Canadian of- 
ficials had come to Lomen, who spe- 
cialized in supplying reindeer herds 
and meat as well as providing guides 
and outfits for Arctic travel. Rein- 
deer, they believed, might give these 
natives a new way of life. Could 
Lomen’s company deliver a startet 
herd of reindeer to the village of 


Kittigazuit, across the Mackenzie 
River? Lomen had agreed he’d try 
to deliver the reindeer, entirely at 
his own risk. 

Perhaps he’d been rash. The 
1,500-mile journey would be a fear- 
ful one. Somehow the animals would 
have to be driven north through the 
towering Brooks Range in Alaska, 
then eastward along the Arctic 
Ocean to northwestern Canada. It 
would take winters; travel 
would be next to impossible during 
the other months. 

It was a matter of common knowl- 
edge that no one knew reindeer as 
did Andy Bahr. The talk ended with 


two 


herd of reindeer 1,500 miles to save starving Eskimos 





the agreement that Bahr would lead 
the expedition—at a herdsman’s 
wages. A missionary zeal burned in- 
side him when he thought of what 
reindeer could do for people of the 
far north: provide a sure source of 
meat and milk, hides for clothing 
and shelters, antlers for knives and 
tools, sinews for thread, muscle 
power for hauling and carrying 
burdens. 

The trek wouldn’t be easy, Bahr 
knew that. He got a brutal preview 
of what was in store before they left 
Nabachtoolik, Alaska—the roundup 
point. An early blizzard came slash- 
ing across the corrals where the deer 
were assembled. In the storm they 
broke through flimsy fences and 
dashed away. Bahr patiently set out 
to round up the herd, which took 
six precious weeks. 


, om PROCESSION got under way 
on December 26, 1929. Into the 
Arctic darkness they moved—3,400 
deer, sleds, eight herders and their 
dogs, a biologist and a doctor. 
They had advanced only a few 


miles when a blizzard struck. 
Though he insisted that the men 
rest, Bahr kept on driving for 30 
hours without sleep. Only when he 
was sure the deer wouldn’t stampede 
did he tumble into his sleeping bag. 

Every few days, while the herd 
crawled forward, pawing through 
deep snow to get moss, it was stopped 
by another roaring storm. The men 
were soon worn and gaunt from con- 
stant floundering through the huge 
drifts. The biologist gave up. The 
doctor, ill himself, was the next to 
return with the supply plane. 
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Week after week they plodded on. 
In March 1930, when Bahr at last 
let the herd stop, they had traveled 
barely 150 miles, and the most ter- 
rible mountains still loomed ahead. 

When summer arrived, it brought 
with it clouds of black flies, mosqui- 
toes and gnats. The heavy nets the 
men wore were no protection, and 
the reindeer were maddened by 
these billions of tormentors. Nearly 
1,000 reindeer escaped, stampeding 
in their frenzy, but the new-born 
fawns kept the herd nearly as large 
as the one that had started. 

When the cold weather came it 
struck with chill suddenness, and as 
the winter march began, the ther- 
mometer was 50 below zero. Herders 
had to knock huge icicles off rein- 
deers’ faces so they could eat. The 
men’s faces froze if they were ex- 
posed for an instant. They struggled 
on, making five or six miles a day. 

Christmas, 1930, found them 
toiling upward toward Howard Pass, 
a mile-high notch in the towering 
mountains through which roared vio- 
lent winds from the sea. Only at in- 
frequent intervals—perhaps months 
apart—did the terrible winds stop 
blowing briefly. 

“We'll get the deer over,” Bahr 
told his men, “if we have to carry 
them.” 

Bahr put the strongest reindeer at 
the head and led them to the pass. 
They provided a windbreak for the 
weaker ones behind, but some stum- 
bled and fell. Bahr and his men put 
them onto sleds and, on hands and 
knees themselves, kept moving for- 
ward, pulling the sleds. 

They made it somehow and Bahr 
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felt a new surge of hope. They were 
still less than half way to their des- 
tination, but the mountains were 
behind them. 

When Dan Crowley, director of 
the reindeer drive for Lomen, flew 
in with a load of supplies in March 
1931, he asked: did Bahr want to 
give up? Other men could take over. 
Bahr shook his head. 

As they neared the sea, early in 
the summer, a freezing mist came 
rolling in. In this chill shroud there 
lurked packs of wolves which would 
strike suddenly, slaughter a cluster 
of panic-stricken deer, then vanish 
into the greyness. 

In mid-June snow still blanketed 
the ground. Shivering fawns and 
their weakened mothers died by the 
hundreds. The Eskimos said they 
had never seen anything like it. On 
July 4th a blizzard came howling in 
off the ocean. The herd stampeded 
and hundreds of deer got away. 

As the snow melted, the rivers ran 
high and flooded the land. Supply 
planes were unable to land, game 
and fish had vanished. Reluctantly, 
the men shot reindeer for food. 

At the end of this summer of 1931, 
Bahr was shocked to learn that he 
had less than 2,000 deer. Many were 
back there, strung along the trail 
over which the herd had come. Fi- 
nally, he started back to find the lost 
deer. It would cost another year, but 
he had to do it. It needs a herd to 
catch a herd, so Bahr decided to take 
800 deer with him. 

Two long years after the start, 
Bahr was wearily moving away from 
his destination. After backtracking 
400 miles, Bahr had lost almost as 
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many deer as he had recovered. It 
was spring, 1932. when he rejoined 
his men, 27 months after the start of 
their journey. Bahr decreed they 
would try moving during the sum- 
mer again. They battled through 
bogs, living in wet clothes, alter- 
nately freezing and sweltering. 

When winter came, Bahr fell sick. 
One herder made long daily jour- 
neys to the coast to pick up drift- 
wood for fires to warm the sick man. 
For a time it seemed as if Bahr 
would die but, shaking and weak, he 
got to his feet and ordered the herd 
into motion. 

By spring their goal was just 200 
miles away, but ahead of them lay 
the greatest obstacle of all, the Mac- 
kenzié River. It was then that some 
of the herders told Bahr they could 
no longer continue on this mad jour- 
ney. As these herders reached the 
outside, they told a grim story. Old 
Andy Bahr was not only sick in 
his body, they said, but in his mind 
as well. 

When this alarming news reached 
Lomen in Seattle, he sent Dan 
Crowley hurrying north. As he faced 
Bahr, Crowley could see that the old 
man was bowed and careworn, but 
in command of his senses. When he 
shouted to Bahr that he had done as 
much as any human could do, and 
that he must quit, a fierce brightness 
shone in Bahr’s eyes. Quit? Not un- 
less Crowley fired him. 

Crowley decided that he would 
stay to help cross the fantastic Mac- 
kenzie River, a broad tangle of sepa- 
rate streams flowing past hundreds 
of islands. They would have to cross 
from island to island, traveling per- 
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haps 100 miles. Not only would the 
ice have to be covered with snow to 
provide footing for the reindeer, but 
the moon must be full so they could 
find their way. 

Early in December a snowfall 
blanketed the ice. In a few days, the 
moon would be right. Impatiently 
Bahr waited, the herd poised near 
the ice. Then, a howling gale 
whipped the snow from its surface. 
Soon the moon shone down on a 
slippery expanse of naked ice across 
which the reindeer could not move. 

In two weeks, snow came again. 
The moon was past its brightness, 
but Bahr decided they must go now. 
It was on January 3rd, four years 
since they had first started, that 
the herd stepped gingerly out onto 
the snow-covered ice. It began to 
snow. They had been on their way 
24 hours when Bahr finally drew the 
truth from the guide. He didn’t 
know where they were. The men 
were exhausted. They had to have 
food. Bahr ordered a halt and they 
brewed tea. As they gulped the 
scalding liquid, Bahr sent a couple 
of herdsmen out to watch the deer. 
They came running back to camp 
with the news that the herd had 
stampeded! There was nothing but 
a trampled path in the snow. 

Bahr knew that the animals were 
heading back to where they had last 
found food. He shouted at the 
herders, and they turned the sleds 
and followed. 

Many hours later Bahr had to ad- 
mit the crushing truth. The deer 
had not stopped at the shore, but 
were rushing on, separating into 
smaller herds. The men couldn’t 
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possibly get the herd rounded up in 
time to cross this winter. Crowley 
told Bahr again that he must give 
up. The old man shook his head. 
The need of the Eskimos across the 
river had become even more desper- 
ate. Bahr would deliver their deer. 

December 1934. Five years of toil, 
struggle. Snow came. Then the 
moon. Bahr gave the order to move 
the herd toward the ice. Hardly had 
he spoken when he felt a strange 
warmth in the air. It was the Chi- 
nook wind, the warming air cur- 
rent of the north country. Soon it 
had melted off the covering of snow 
and once more Bahr found himself 
staring at bare ice. 

Days went by. No snow. As Janu- 
ary passed, temperatures dropped 
and the air crackled with cold, but 
not a flake fell. If they couldn’t cross 
in February, they couldn’t make it 
this year. And Andy Bahr, bowed, 
racked with pain, now 70, knew he 
would not get through another year 
in the Arctic. 

The weeks dragged. Mid-Febru- 
ary. Now the almost-full moon rode 
high, and still there was no snow. 
Then the wind changed, and they 
got snow—a blinding blizzard. 

Suddenly Bahr turned to Crowley. 
“We should go,” he said. “I can find 
the way.” Crowley nodded. It was a 
wild gamble, yet somehow he had 
confidence in Bahr. 

The reindeer went willingly out 
onto the ice, plodding on through 
the white emptiness. Twelve hours; 
24. Men and deer moved forward. 
The herders begged Bahr to stop. 
He shook his head. There would 
be no rest. He reminded them of 
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what had happened last year. They 
would go on, munching their food as 
they went. 

Three whole days on the ice, and 
still they had not reached Richards 
Island, the first place at which the 
deer would find forage. Suddenly 
the herd simply stopped moving. 
Shouts and prodding did not get a 
single animal to its feet. 

Bahr bowed his head in a prayer. 
Had he led his herd for five years to 
have them perish here on the ice? 
He looked toward the mass of grey 
forms. A few deer were getting up. 
They moved forward. And Bahr 
knew what was urging them. They 
smeHed reindeer moss. Now the 
whole herd came to its feet, follow- 
ing the leaders. Within an hour the 
deer were eating for the first time in 
more than two days. And the ex- 


ultant herders were pounding Andy 
Bahr on the back. They didn’t have 
far to go now. 


weeks later, the reindeer 
made the short crossing to the set- 
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tlement of Kittigazuit, Bahr and 
Crowley proudly at their head. The 
Eskimos witnessed a sight they had 
never expected to see. Some came to 
shake hands with Andy Bahr, others 
cheered while a Government official 
tallied the reindeer. True, there were 
only 2,370 of them, but that would 
soon be changed. After the birth of 
new fawns, the number would add 
up to more than the 3,000 that Lo- 
men had promised to deliver. 

Back in Seattle, proud fellow citi- 
zens declared an official “Andrew 
Bahr Day.” At banquets in his hon- 
or, the worn little Lapp sat impas- 
sively. He had only one answer to 
the question: how had he managed 
the incredible journey? 

“We just kept going,” he shrugged. 

In the far north today, the great 
reindeer drive is a living legend. The 
vast, flourishing herds provide the 
now prosperous Eskimos of the Mac- 
kenzie delta with a daily reminder of 
their great benefactor, Andy Bah: 
the Moses of the Arctic. \jebé 


IT’S LOVE, LOVE, LOVE 


HONEYMOONERS are allowed a ten percent discount on 
their hotel bills in Monte Carlo. 


AN ARMY PRIVATE received a 194-page letter from his 


sweetheart. 


AN 82-YEAR-OLD MAN applied for a marriage license but 
asked that the clerk come down to his car as he couldn’t 
climb the steps to the license bureau. 


A MAN NAMED LAWYER married a woman whose last 


name was Legal. 
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——-MARY WEBERG 





BY LEONARD WALLACE ROBINSON 


The new wonder vaccines 


T was 4 p.m. of a cold, blustery 
day in midwinter, 1950. 

On the desk of Dr. Herald R. 
Cox, director of virus research at 
Lederle Laboratories in Pearl River, 
New York, a beaker of fluid glittered 
in the rays of the setting sun. The 
mixture contained a new vaccine 
against poliomyelitis, developed by 
Dr. Cox and Dr. Hilary Koprowski. 
It had never before been tested on 
humans. But Dr. Cox and two of 
his co-workers had decided to be 
their own first guinea pigs. 

Despite extensive laboratory ex- 
periments, such a test still involved 
some element of risk. The vaccine 
was made of a living polio virus that 
might cripple or kill. The men were 
testing it on themselves at a point 
at which results could not be pre- 
dicted with certainty. 

Dr. Cox sipped the mixture. The 
two others followed suit. It would be 
14 days before they would know for 
certain what the effect of their con- 
coction would be. Now, daily, the 
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men checked themselves for any 
stiffness of the neck, for headaches 
or respiratory infections. Blood tests 
were taken. 

Within six days tests showed that 
they had developed an “innocent” 
form of polio. They had wanted this 
to happen. But the big question still 
lay ahead: would this harmless “‘dis- 
ease” remain harmless or would the 
live virus attack their central nerv- 
ous systems? 

On the 14th day, blood tests again 
were made. And then the wonderful 
news—the vaccine had given an im- 
munity against polio without pro- 
ducing any sign of paralysis. 

Why did these men risk their lives 
by testing their vaccine at such an 
early stage in its development? They 
knew that if it worked on them, 
then man might have a_ power- 
ful weapon against the killer and 
crippler with a preference for the 
young—paralytic poliomyelitis. 

Today it is clear that their gamble 
has paid off. These scientists, and 
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Already tested 

successfully on more than 
29,000,000 persons, 

they are cheap, easy to take, 
and may give 

lifelong immunity 


against polio 


Dr. Albert Sabin at Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, have created live-virus vac- 
cines which may wipe out polio on 
a world-wide scale. 

Live-virus vaccines have been 
tested on over 29,000,000 people in 
18 countries. Reports indicate that 
the tests have been hearteningly 
successful. 

Here are some of the highlights: 

1. In Russia an immunity rate of 
90 to 95 percent was achieved on a 
large segment of the population with 
the live-virus vaccine. 

2. The vaccine appears to be safe, 
gives no clinically observable symp- 
toms or side effects. 

3. It may, unlike the Salk killed- 
virus vaccine, be used to stop epi- 
demics; it’s already credited with 
stopping three: in Singapore, South 
America and South Africa. 

4. It’s easy to administer (by 
mouth in sweet syrup) and cheap. In 
poor and backward countries these two 
items are often decisive. The Salk vac- 
cine costs ten to 100 times more than 
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the live-virus vaccine; and people who 
refuse to be injected by a needle can 
often be persuaded to drink a sweet 
syrup. 

3. Once a person has been immu- 
nized by live-virus vaccine he probably 
can’t be a carrier of paralytic polio. 
Those immunized with the Salk vaccine 
may still carry the disease and spread 
it to others. 

Of all its virtues one of the most 
promising is that the live vaccine, if 
it “takes,” creates an innocent form 
of polio which may be passed on to 
others who have not taken the vac- 
cine. Thus they, too, may become 
immune, even though they have not 
been vaccinated. 

Parents will want to know why 
and how this new wonder vaccine 
works. They must first know a few 
facts about paralytic polio viruses 
and about immunology. 

Viruses are living particles so tiny 
they cannot be seen, and can only be 
photographed by means of an elec- 
tronic ultra microscope. The human 
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intestinal tract offers a potential 
dwelling place for over 50 different 
kinds of viruses—called enterovi- 
ruses. Polio viruses are among these. 

There are three types of polio 
viruses which can cause paralysis. 
When paralysis occurs one of these 
three virulent strains has attacked 
the central nervous system. 

But when a polio virus multiplies 
in the intestinal tract it may not 
cause serious illness for it also causes 
the body to produce antipolio sub- 
stances called antibodies. 

When a person contracts para- 
lytic polio, these antibodies remain 
in the blood even after the disease 
has passed, and do not usually allow 
the same virus to multiply again. If 
it should multiply again only a small 
amount is formed. The person then 
has what scientists call a “natural 
immunity” to polio. This kind of 
immunity is probably lifelong. 


perme had long dreamed of a 
vaccine against polio which 
would give the individual an “inno- 
cent” form of the disease—paralytic 
polio that didn’t paralyze. If this 
could be accomplished antibodies 
might form in the blood stream and 
give a kind of immunity similar to 
that in a person who actually catches 
and recovers from paralytic polio. 

In 1936, Dr. Sabin had established 
the fact that polio virus could be 
made to grow and multiply outside 
the body on nervous tissue in test 
tubes. During the next three years 
independent researchers isolated the 
three paralytic polio viruses. In 
1948, Dr. John Enders and his as- 
sociates at Harvard University suc- 
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ceeded in developing a technique for 
breeding paralytic polio viruses on 
non-nervous monkey tissue outside 
the body. By 1951, a team of re- 
searchers definitely established that 
there were only three types of polio 
virus that could cause paralysis. 

What did these discoveries mean? 

Dr. Cox has put the matter this 
way: “Once you can isolate and 
breed viruses,” he stated, “you can 
get them to do practically anything 
you want.” 

Drs. Sabin, Cox and Koprowski 
now set out to breed strains of 
viruses that would multiply in the in- 
testinal tract of man but would not 
attack his central nervous system. 

How would a live-virus vaccine 
differ from Dr. Salk’s? 

The Salk vaccine uses the origi- 
nal virulent strains of polio viruses 
“killed” by chemical means. The 
“killed” virus, injected into the 
body, does not cause the disease but 
can create antibodies similiar to the 
kind created by the disease itself. 

The live-virus vaccine uses viruses 
whose capacity to paralyze has been 
bred out of them. They are called, in 
their weakened form, “attenuated.” 

Finding the proper strains was 
difficult. Though Dr. Cox had a live- 
virus strain in 1950 that he felt will- 
ing to take himself, further experi- 
ments made him dissatisfied with it. 
However, by 1956, Sabin, Cox and 
Koprowski felt that in their sepa- 
rate work they had bred usable 
strains of the three crippling types 
of polio. These are known as “grade 
A” strains. When they had started 
breeding them one single particle 
could cause paralytic polio in mon- 
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keys and chimpanzees. When they 
had finished, 1,000,000 particles 
would not cause paralysis. 

At first small-scale tests on human 
beings were made of these grade A 
strains. As their safety and effective- 
ness became known, governments 
throughout the world applied for 
permission to try them out on their 
own populations. 

The largest tests to date have 
been done on 14,000,000 people in 
Russia, using the Sabin vaccines. 
The most widely used technique 
consisted of three separate feedings 
of the three strains at monthly in- 
tervals. Immunity against polio was 
achieved in 90 to 95 percent of those 
inoculated. 

The earliest Cox and Koprowski 
tests were largely confined to tropi- 
cal and subtropical countries. These 
tests were not considered as applica- 
ble to the U.S. as are the Russian 
tests. Another vaccine developed by 
Dr. Koprowski, now director of the 
Wistar Institute in Philadelphia, 
has been administered to 9,000,000 
children in Poland. The Polish tests 
started in October 1958. To date, 
not a single known case of polio has 
developed among those inoculated. 
How effective the vaccine is as a 
preventive will not be known until 
the polio season passes. 

Tests on human beings show that 
there is a wide margin of safety in all 
three vaccines. Not one death at- 
tributable to the live-virus vaccine 
has yet been recorded. 

The tests have also given an 
answer to a basic question that has 
worried many scientists about live 
polio viruses. Some have feared that 
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the attenuated viruses might lose 
their “innocence” as they passed 
from one person to another, and re- 
vert to their original virulence. 

However, in the millions tested, 
no reversion to virulence has oc- 
curred in any known case. Epidemi- 
ologists believe that this experience 
will hold true for others. 

There is a negative side to this pic- 
ture, however. Doctors Joseph L. 
Melnick, Matilda Benyesh-Melnick 
and James Brennan at Baylor Uni- 
versity in Texas believe they have 
shown that the live virus in current 
vaccines may retain more of its 
ability to attack the nervous system 
than previous reports had indicated. 
They also suggest that the vaccine 
viruses may not be as genetically 
stable as had been thought. Again, 
tests indicated that other entero- 
viruses may interfere with the pro- 
duction by the vaccine of polio anti- 
bodies in certain individuals. 

Dr. M. P. Chumakov, one of 
Russia’s leading polio scientists, last 
year stated, however, that the re- 
sults of their Sabin vaccine tests had 
indicated complete safety and a high 
rate of immunity; by the end of this 
year, an estimated 77,000,000 Soviet 
citizens will have been inoculated. 

What will our Government do 
about these new wonder vaccines? 
The United States Public Health 
Service has proceeded with the ut- 
most care, remembering perhaps the 
tragedies that occurred wi.en the 
Salk vaccine was first released for 
general use. 

However, in August 1959, Sur- 
geon General Leroy Burney moved 
in the direction of a green light for 
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a live-virus vaccine in this country. 
If present medical and research 
questions continue to be solved, a 
live-virus vaccine here “may be 
under production within one or two 
years,” he said. 

Last winter the long-awaited first 
large-scale trial of live-virus polio 
vaccine began in this country. The 
voal was to inoculate 520,000 adults 
and children (the entire perma- 
nent population of Dade County, 
Florida, under 40 years of age) 
before the summer began. The Cox 
live-virus vaccifie was used. If the 
test results are satisfactory, the U.S. 
may soon follow Russia’s example 
and make the vaccine available to 
every citizen. 


Meanwhile Lederle Laboratories, 
which has supported Dr. Cox’ in- 
vestigations, states it has put up 
$1,000,000 to create facilities for 
manufacturing 40,000,000 doses of 
the Cox vaccine. Merck, Sharp and 
Dohme, Pfizer and Pitman-Moore 
are said to have taken steps toward 
manufacturing the Sabin strains of 
the vaccine in quantity. Other drug 
companies are reported ready to go 
into production as soon as the Gov- 
ernment makes up its mind whether 
to license one, two or all three of 
the vaccines. 

Adding up all the available evi- 
dence, it looks as though, soon, 
poliomyelitis may really be on the 
way out. 








“| Earned $187.76 In My First Month’’ 


Mrs. Andrew Benson writes of her immediate success. 


. and I never thought it would be so easy.” Mrs. Benson is one 
of 12,000 Coronet representatives who have proved conclusively that 
spare-time subscription selling is the ideal way to earn extra cash. 
Could you use more money next month—for that matter, every month 
of the year? As a local representative for Coronet, Esquire and all 
leading magazines, you will be authorized to offer your friends, 
neighbors—your entire community—the lowest rates on their favorite 
publications. And for performing this pleasant and helpful service, 
you keep an immediate cash commission. It’s that easy! There’s no 
investment or experience necessary. And, you automatically receive: 
% Attractive free supplies and promotional assistance! 

*% Valuable merchandise, gifts and cash prizes—regularly! 
* Exclusive low rates and special offers that sell themselves! 
*& Free bookiets—the Agent’s Guide, and confidential price book! 


All you need do to take advantage of this remarkable opportunity, 
and receive your valuable Sales Kit, is rush a postcard to me: 


James M. Foster, Dept 328, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Raised to 
Broadway stardom 
at 13, | 
Patty Duke romps 
through the 
theater world 

and childhood with 
equal ease 


A 
star 


at 
13 














Ten months practice in 
pantomime before her 
audition won Patty Duke the 
prized role of young blind- 
deaf-mute Helen Keller 

in William Gibson’s play, 
The Miracle Worker. 
Manager-coach John Ross 
taught her to walk “blind” 
over cardboard obstacles, 
to give no reaction 

to telephone bells or loud 
noises and to stare 

glazedly “‘a little above 

eye level until things 

don’t register.” She won 
the part—but must 

forfeit it if she adds an 
inch to her height. 
Blue-eyed Patty is now 4’5” 
tall, weighs 77 pounds 

and is proud of the muscles 
she is developing in 

her on-stage furniture- 
wrecking fight with 

Anne Bancroft (left). Anne 
plays Helen’s teacher 
Annie Sullivan. “Anne and 
I make the same moves every 
night,” says Patty, “but 
the chairs and plates 

have minds of their own.” 


Photographs by 
Constantine Manos 


Text by Mark Nichols 





For her rigorous role, Patty snaps on 

pads around knees, shins and 

elbows. “We pant a lot, to make the fight look 
tougher than it is,” she confides. 





At a school bazaar (right), fun-loving Patty, 
dressed as a mustachioed gypsy, tells a classmate 
his fortune: “You’re going to have 25 

children, and turn gray before you’re ten.” 




















Patty and Anne learned sign 
language for their roles in The 
Miracle Worker. “It only takes a 
half-hour to learn the alphabet,” 
says Patty, “and about a week 

of practice to be able to ‘talk’ 
fast.” Now she and Anne spell 
secret jokes into each other’s hands 
during performances. A 
precocious practical joker, Patty 
sometimes rewrites a letter 

Anne is required to read. “My 
mind is undisciplined” once became 
“my mind is full of whipped 
cream.” The fun is watching Anne 
try to keep a straight face. 

Of the six other children in the 
cast, four are blind. They 

and Patty play together in their 
dressing rooms and on stage 

a few minutes before the curtain 
goes up. Patty shrugs away any 
thought of “special” treatment for 
the sightless girls. But for 

Rita Levy’s birthday party (left) 
Patty shopped for a card 

with a raised picture and a 
mechanical toy that “felt good.” 
“The girls clap and shout 

‘Bravo’ a lot at our parties. On 
opening night they heard 

applause and people shouting 
‘Bravo’ and now it’s very 

big with them,” Patty says. 

















“Patty is a very warm, affectionate child,” 

says her mother. “She’s always climbing into an oldster’s 
lap or playing mother to children.” 

Left, she rehearses a TV show with veteran Claude Rains. 


Recognizing dancers from a previous TV show, Patty rushed 
up “to talk about what we’d been doing since.” 

Patty, who earns over $30,000 a year, loves “meeting 

new people, traveling—and most of all, acting.” 








Born to Irish-American parents (now separated), 

Patty is a child of East Side tenements who started acting 
at seven with a “dese-dem-dose” problem. 

Brother Raymond, 18, acts in TV and industrial films, 

and sister Carol, 21, works as a secretary. Patty 

asked to study acting after Ross—urged by a boys’ 
club—accepted Ray as a pupil. After 

school, Patty and Ray, her hero-idol, affectionately 
roughhouse together (“I got her in training 

for Anne Bancroft,” Ray says) or play ball in 

Central Park (above). Wearing Ray’s jacket, Patty (right) 
exuberantly tosses leaves into the air. 
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Dime stores and animals fascinate Patty. After class 
at a nearby professional children’s school, 

she loves to dress Bambi, her manager’s tiny 
Chihuahua, in doll clothes—below, in a blond wig and 
“mink” stole—from Woolworth’s. 





Even at TV rehearsals, Patty keeps up with 
homework while her mother (below, left) watches. 

A B-plus student, Patty enjoys reading 

books on history. Her favorite period: the Civil War. 
This fall, she starts high school. 








Backstage, poised Patty—she shortened her 
confirmation name for acting; her real name is Anna 
Marie—asks gentleman caller Cary Grant 

to sign her “autograph dog” (above). “At first 

I wanted to act because I saw my brother 

Ray was having fun. Now I enjoy it for itself,” 

she says, applying burnt cork to her 

face to play the dirt-daubed Helen Keller. iy 
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YGMALION, a sculptor cele- 

brated in Greek mythology, 
once carved a statue of a woman 
so beautiful that he fell in love 
with it. For centuries his story re- 
mained just a fable; few, if any, 
people believed that a man could 
worship a lifeless form of marble 
or wood. A short while ago, how- 
ever, the ancient myth became 
reality. A statue that has had the 
power to make men love her ex- 
ists in Italy today. It has brought 
unhappiness to several men and 
caused the death of two. 

Called Atalanta, the wooden 
figure is that of a golden-haired 
woman dressed in a gown that has 
slipped down from her right shoul- 
der to reveal her bosom. At one 
time Atalanta decorated the prow 
of a 19th-century sailing ship. 
Today she stands in the Italian 
Naval Museum at La Spezia, a 
port town near Genoa. 

The curator of the museum has 
charge of Atalanta now, and part 
of his job is to defend her against 
people who, outraged and fright- 
ened by her story, want to have 
her destroyed. Letters of warning 
about Atalanta have come from 
as far away as China, and a few 
years ago a deputy in the Italian 
Parliament introduced a bill to 
have her wooden body burned, as 
pegple once burned witches. 

The curious spell that Atalanta 
casts is composed partly of legend 
but mostly of authentic, docu- 
mented facts. The story began in 
1866, when a sailor on watch 
aboard the Italian frigate Veloce 
spotted what he thought was a 
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human body floating in the middle 
of the Atlantic. He told his captain, 
Aristofane Caimmi, who immedi- 
ately brought his ship around to 
recover the “body.” When he pulled 
it on board, he noticed its name 
carved on a wooden _ pedestal— 
Atalanta. 

No one was able to discover where 
the statue had come from or what 
had happened to the ship whose 
prow she had adorned. The sailors 
on the Veloce discussed the mystery 
endlessly, and on the long voyage 
back to Italy several of them de- 
veloped the habit of sitting in front 
of Atalanta for hours, gazing at her 
placid, provocative beauty. Legend 
says that they began quarreling 
about her, and Captain Caimmi 
eventually had to lock her out of 


sight to calm their jealousy. 

When his ship arrived in Genoa, 
Caimmi turned Atalanta over to the 
Naval Museum, where she was dis- 
played along with about 30 other 


statues that once decorated the 
prows of other ships. Since most of 
these are muscular, warlike women 
equipped with helmets and spears, 
Atalanta established herself with 
tourists and custodians alike as the 
most feminine figure in the place. 
In 1924, one of the custodians 
was a middle-aged man whose job 
it was to clean the hall and dust the 
exhibits. Almost without knowing it, 
he began to worship Atalanta. As 
time went on, he found—as the 
sailors had before him—that he 
couldn’t take his eyes off her. 
One day, as he was dusting her, he 
dropped his rag and furtively ca- 
ressed her body with his hand. 
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Behind him he heard one of the 
other guards guffaw. “He’s in love!” 
the man jeered. 

The old man’s infatuation amused 
his fellow workers. They took every 
opportunity to taunt him about it. 
Yet each time he dusted Atalanta 
he longed to fondle her wooden 
body. Sometimes he did, and some- 
times the guards saw him do it. 

“He’s in love,” they laughed. And 
then one day, “He’s crazy.” 

His wife heard the story, and after 
that he sensed her embarrassment. 
In time, it seemed that the only 
friend he had was the statue itself. 
The gossip spread. Wherever he 
went in La Spezia, people looked at 
him curiously. In the museum he 
tried to ignore Atalanta. But it was 
his job to dust all the exhibits. What- 
ever he did now, the words followed 
him: “He’s crazy.” 

One night after everyone had 
gone home, the custodian walked 
down to the waterfront. The next 
day his body was found floating on 
the waves, as Atalanta’s had been 
when the Veloce discovered her. 

When all this happened, the pres- 
ent curator was out of the country 
so he doesn’t remember it firsthand. 
But after he came to the museum he 
met guards who were there at the 
time. Today, when anyone asks him 
about it, he brings out a museum 
catalogue, printed in 1930, which 
describes what happened. 

In 1943, however, the curator was 
in La Spezia when the Germans con- 
trolled the important naval base 
there. One day he met Eric Kurz, 
near a small marble reproduction of 
a German submarine unit. An as- 
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cetic, studious youth, Kurz rented 
a room in Piazza Verdi, a large 
square in downtown La Spezia, and 
filled it with books. 

“Lieutenant Kurz spoke several 
languages,” the curator recalls, “but 
he never said much to anyone in any 
of them. He used to come to my 
office and sit here for half an hour 
or more without making a sound. 
When he was with you, he was al- 
ways far away, too.” 

One day, after he’d been in La 
Spezia about a year, Kurz followed 
the curator into the room where the 
museum statues were stored. When 
he came to Atalanta, he stopped. “I 
want that,” he called out. 

The curator turned to see what it 
was he wanted. 

“Tl send a truck for it,’ Kurz 
said. 

The curator nodded. The Ger- 
mans were in control. Whatever they 
wanted they got, and it never even 
occurred to him to tell Kurz the 
strange story of the custodian. 

Kurz quickly carried Atalanta to 
his room. No one knows what he 
did there. All that anybody can say 
now is that he hid her for a month. 
None of his friends was invited to 
see her. Like a man with a secret, 
he pretended that nothing unusual 
was happening. 

Then, on October 13, 1944, Kurz 
failed to report for duty. Since 


Italian partisans were active near 
La Spezia, the German commander 
feared the worst. He went himself 
to Kurz’s room and broke down the 
door. He found the young officer 
sprawled at the foot of the statue, 
his service revolver in his hand, a 
bullet hole through his head. Above 
him on Atalanta’s impassive wooden 
body he had pinned a farewell 
letter. Written on pale blue paper, 
that note is one of the museum’s 
exhibits today. Translated, it reads: 

“Since no woman can give me 
the life of dreams that you have 
given me, Atalanta, I offer my life 
to you. Eric Kurz” 


After the war, the Naval Museum 
recovered Atalanta from the Ger- 
mans. For a long time she was kept 
in the basement, as officials debated 
whether to put her on view again. 


Finally they decided to risk it. Since 
then they have kept her in the main 
exhibit hall in spite of letters pro- 
testing her appearance. 

Today Atalanta stands serenely 
near a small marble reproduction of 
the ancient Greek statue that Pyg- 
malion loved long ago. 

“Sometimes people ask me if I’m 
not afraid I'll fall in love with 
Atalanta myself,” the curator smiles, 
staring thoughtfully at her graceful. 
half-clad body. “But in Italy there 
are so many nice live curves, who 
has time for a statue?” eb 


BOXED IN 


When box-tops state, 
As box-tops should, 
“Open Here,” 


I wish they would! 


—Family Weekly 
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Chinatown’s 


last 
secret 


Huey was trapped: silence might mean jail, but cracking the huge 
Chinese immigration racket could mean his death 


BY STEVEN WARSHAW 


N A WARM AFTERNOON in June 
1957, an aged Chinese named 
Huey Bing Dai sat in San Francisco’s 
Federal Building preparing to make 
one of the most difficult decisions of 
his life. He could break the biggest 
immigration fraud in the history of 
the U.S., risking assassination; or he 
could remain silent as he had for 
more than 60 years, when asked, as 
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he knew he would be, about China- 
town’s secret. 

A Chinese-speaking Federal agent 
was conducting the interrogation. 
In Hong Kong, 22 agents of the 
State Department and Immigration 
Service were checking immigration 
frauds involving the entire Huey 
Clan. They had found pictures and 
credentials showing that Huey Bing 
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Dai had helped to promote these 
frauds. Did he wish to go to prison? 

The old man shook his head and 
looked up. Slowly he began a con- 
fession that affects many of the esti- 
mated 240,000 Chinese in the U:S., 
and is certain to echo through the 
courts for years to come. 


UEY BING DAI’s story began in the 
decade of his birth 80 years be- 
fore, when American recruiters were 
landing at Hong Kong to find cheap 
labor for California’s railroads and 
mines. In Sai Kay, Huey’s birthplace 
and a center of the Huey Clan, the 
Americans found that 450 impover- 
ished people were living in the 75 
thatched huts. They had no trouble 
finding six men to go with them. 

Huey Bing Dai was only a boy 
then, but after a few more years he 
was able to follow the original six to 
California on the strength of his 
claim that one of them was his 
father. Like the others who got to 
America, he sent back reports of 
good food and work. By the time he 
returned to the village for a visit in 
1902, the people of Sai Kay were 
calling California “Kum Shan’’- 
the Gold Mountain. 

The year of Huey’s visit was a bad 
one for Sai Kay. There was hunger 
and early death. The elders of the 
village, knowing that many of the 
younger men were itching to try 
their luck in California, agreed to 
sanction mass migration. But they’d 
heard that Californians were perse- 
cuting Chinese and that Congress, 
under strong pressure from dema- 
gogues who were rioting against 
cheap labor on the West Coast, had 
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passed the Chinese Exclusion Act, a 
law designed to keep Orientals from 
becoming US. citizens. 

No, the elders decided, the Huey 
Clan might never be able to move 
to California legally, but there was 
one illegal way: America would 
have to accept the sons of Chinese 
who had already become U.S. citi- 
zens, because any child born to an 
American abroad derives citizenship 
from his father. 

How could the Americans check 
birth records in a remote Chinese 
village? Every legal emigrant from 
Sai Kay would claim to have left 
sons behind. Once established in 
America he could bring other mem- 
bers of the clan over as his children. 
Perhaps he could return to the vil- 
lage for a visit. Then, when he was 
questioned by the U.S. immigration 
officials on the way back, he could 
say he had fathered still more sons. 

The Chinese imagined that the 
Americans filed each claim in a sepa- 
rate slot of the vertical cabinets used 
in offices of those years and began 
to call each claim a slot. It could be 
filled by a legal or fraudulent son. 
It could be bought or sold as passage 
to America. 

The so-called “slot racket’ was 
simple in theory, but in practice be- 
came as intricate as any Chinese 
puzzle. As it spread, it often required 
dozens of intermediaries to bring the 
Chinese-American and his “child” 
together. The illegal immigrant had 
to learn enough about the man he 
claimed as his father to pass any 
test. He had to have the $2,000 to 
$6,000 that each slot brought on the 
American and foreign market. 
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In 1919, American officials caught 
a glimpse of the slot racket when an 
immigration agent was caught falsi- 
fying records. But it faded when the 
agent committed suicide in San 
Francisco before he could be tried. 
The officials had to wait almost 40 
years before Huey Bing Dai would 
help them learn the extent of the 
racket. Huey’s confession led the 
agents to hundreds of cases of il- 
legal immigration. He himself had 
brought over 69 persons, 57 of them 
illegally. He knew of 37 others whose 
names he was willing to report. 

In the three years since Huey 
broke the case the agents have been 
trying to measure the complete ex- 
tent of fraud. They’ve been only 
partially successful because there are 
no complete records of the number 
of Chinese who acquire citizenship 
or of those who gained it by rea- 
son of birth in the US. 

There is enough evidence to sug- 
gest how many frauds there may be, 
though. In 1884, the 12 blocks com- 
prising San Francisco’s Chinatown 
in those days included 30,360 people 
—or 200-300 people per acre. To- 
day, the district spreads over 22 
square blocks holding about 90,000 
persons in one of the most densely 
packed communities in the country. 

The earthquake and fire of 1906 
destroyed most of San Francisco’s 
birth records and permitted thou- 
sands of knowledgeable Chinese to 
claim themselves native Americans: 
there was no way to disprove these 
claims, nor is there now. Federal 
statisticians estimate that if all the 
Chinese claiming to have been born 
in California are telling the truth, 
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woman in the state 
before the quake would have had to 
have borne 800 children. 

According to James B. Schnake, 
the assistant U.S. Attorney who was 
in charge of the original investiga- 
tion for the Department of Justice, 
99 percent of those claiming birth 
before the quake and fire are actual- 
ly natives of China. The total who 
claim American birth isn’t on any 
record. The best guess, it appears, is 
that about half of the Chinese in 
America claiming citizenship are not 
legal citizens. Most of them sincerely 
believe themselves to be within the 
law but are in families whose whole 
legal line was corrupted by some 
early, forgotten use of the slot racket. 

Until the Communists took over 
China in 1946 nothing could stop 
the underground flow of humans be- 
tween Hong Kong and America. 
The pressures of population in 
China were too great, the U.S. im- 
migration laws were too unrealistic. 
and, above all, the slot racket was 
too profitable. 

Joseph Hertogs, a San Francisco 
immigration attorney for many of 
the Chinese, estimates that migra- 
tions after World War II, before the 
Communist take-over, ran to 500 a 
month. For the privilege of using the 
slot racket, he found, many illegal 
immigrants paid up to $100 every 
year for the rest of their lives. 

The most widely practiced de- 
ception in immigration law history, 
the racket’s most astonishing feature 
is that so many people could have 
kept it secret for so long. 

How did they? Huey Bing Dai’s 
confession shows that, to keep thei 
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secret, many Chinese in America 
have been paying a heavy price. 
They have been subjected to female 
slavery, peonage, smuggling, drug 
running and extortion. 

Behind the serene facade of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown and in other 
Chinese-American communities an 
entire national group has been 
shown to be struggling to keep its in- 
tegrity. The majority of those who 
managed to buy slots became peace- 
ful residents of the U.S. whose cul- 
ture and capacity for hard work are 
legendary. 

But the racket had its dishonor- 
able side. This was shown by the 
case of William Y. Fong, a middle- 
aged, rich San Francisco dairyman 
who bought a slot for $1,500 in 1939, 
and brought a young cousin named 
Jonathan over from China to work 
for him. He paid Jonathan only food 
and board and kept saying he was 
keeping the wages to pay off the cost 
of the slot. 

During the war Jonathan served 
honorably in the U.S. Army, and 
after it he married an American- 
born Chinese girl. She was persuad- 
ing him to break with his cousin 
when Fong came to them with a 
proposal. Fong wanted a mistress. 
They both knew Jonathan’s finan- 
cial debt was paid but Jonathan felt 
he had to comply as a duty to the 
family. Over his wife’s objections, 
he finally consented. 

Jonathan divorced his wife, went 
to Hong Kong, married Fong’s lover, 
and brought the woman back to San 
Francisco. Then Jonathan prepared 
to dissolve his sham marriage. He 
was visited by Immigration officers 


after he had remarried his former 
wife. Jonathan exposed 55 fraudu- 
lent immigrants including one 29- 
year-old narcotics peddler who 
plunged five floors to his death after 
he learned that he had been discov- 
ered. William Fong was tried in Julv 
1956 and was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. 

Another case involved a woman 
who took two daughters with her 
on a ship bound for China. On her 
return trip, the children with he 
still wore dresses—but were boys. 
The boys could earn money in 
America and the girls could not. 

As the months went by, the people 
of Chinatown began to watch de- 
velopments 
were 


anxiously, for there 
sporadic arrests. In  mid- 
February 1958, in the rear of Sunny 
Jim’s Laundry at 352 Leavenworth 
Street, the leaders of the Huey Clan 
eathered to discuss what seemed to 
be a disaster. 

The clan knew it had to make the 
next move. Theoretically, the Gov- 
ernment could have arrested many 
of its members. On the other hand, 
assistant U.S. Attorney Schnake had 
promised leniency to anyone whose 
only crime had been to use the slot 
racket. Schnake wanted confessions. 

The discussion at Sunny Jim’s 
was in unglorified surroundings, be- 
side piles of shirts and a couple of 
steam tables. Yet it constituted one 
of the highest tributes any group of 
people with a common ancestry can 
pay to the government of thei 
adopted country. After their pro- 
longed conference the Hueys agreed 
to order confessions from all of the 
clan’s illegal immigrants. In effect 
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they were saying that they would 
trust the U.S. Government not to 
deport them and that they would 
help to enforce U.S. laws even if 
they weren’t citizens. 

Within two days hundreds of 
Chinese appeared in the offices of 
the Immigration Service in San 
Francisco where, since then, close to 
3,000 have volunteered to help end 
the slot racket. 

Meanwhile, Schnake has kept his 
word. He had articulated what has 
become Federal policy. The Gov- 
ernment’s chief aim in this case, he 
notes, has been to wipe out fraudu- 
lent slots, and in this it has made 
progress. Except for a Communist 
propagandist who was sent to China 
as a condition of probation and a 
narcotics peddler who went to For- 
mosa, there have been no deporta- 
tions. The only prosecutions have 
been of people who interfered with 
the investigation or who committed 
perjury, blackmail, peonage or who 
engaged in the commercialized sale 
of citizenship papers. The greatest 


number of illegal immigrants have 
become resident aliens eligible for 
naturalization. And, in fact, many 
hundreds have already become 
naturalized citizens. 

Chinatown thought of Huey Bing 
Dai as a traitor after his confession. 
He went into hiding, guarded by 
State Department agents. 

But today he is a respected figure. 
In the larger sense, the immigrants 
were grateful to be able to confess 
in comfortably large numbers. For 
more than half a century, sometimes 
because of illegal immigration, they 
have insisted upon segregation from 
the rest of the American community. 
They have forgone the protection 
of wage and hour laws, denied many 
of their children higher education, 
and in some cases were even moved 
to obstruct regular health inspec- 
tions, so that their tuberculosis rate 
has been twice that of their Occi- 
dental neighbors. 

All of that is changing now. 
Chinatown, it seems, has been freed 
of the burden of itslast secret. iv 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR: 
REVISITED 


“Bir wow could it be 


simpler? FOR THE LAST 


TIME, Paul! Its ONE if by land, and TWO 


“OW, COMI 
rHREE times already!” 


now, Hancock! You've read the fine print 


“ABOUT THAT OPENING for Chief Security Officer, Gen- 


eral Washington 
old Ben Arnold... .” 


if he'll accept the post, good 


“CONSIDERING YOU WROTE it during the heat of battle, 
Key, it’s not too bad, but as a national anthem. 


“LIKE I ALREADY SAID, we've got the red and white in 
stock, Miss Ross, so wHy raise a fuss just because the 


blue won't be here till Friday?” 
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—LOUIS SNYDER 





BY ERICH FROMM 


HAT IS LOVE? Is it a complex art? Or is it a mat- 

ter of chance, something one falls into if one is lucky? 

People are starved for love, watch endless numbers of films 

about it, listen to hundreds of trashy love songs—yet hardly 

anyone thinks that there is anything that needs to be learned 

about love. People think that to love is simple, but that to find 

the right person to love—or be loved by—is difficult. They 
confuse the experience of falling in love with being in love. 

If two persons who have been strangers, as all of us are, 
suddenly let the wall between them break down and feel as one, 
this moment of oneness is one of the most exhilarating experi- 
ences in life. Yet there is hardly any activity which is started 
with such tremendous expectations and which fails so regularly 
as love. The first step to avoid this failure is to become aware 
that love is an art. Like learning any art, if we want to learn 
how to love we must master its theory and practice and make 
them our main concern. Yet, in spite of our deep-seated craving 


From The Art of Loving, Copyright © 1956 by Erich Fromm. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 
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Love is the most sublime plane 
of human existence. Yet most of us are 
unable to develop our capacities 
for love, for it requires maturity, 
self-knowledge and courage. In these excerpts 
from a renowned psychoanalyst’s 


classic best seller, love is described as 


an art that needs to be learned 


for love, almost all our energy is directed toward material aims 
and almost none to learning the art of loving. 

The deepest need of man is to overcome his separateness, to 
leave the prison of his aloneness, achieving union and transcend- 
ing his individual life. There are many solutions, the record of 
which is the history of religion and philosophy. These answers 
to some degree depend upon the stage mankind or individuals 
have reached between emotional infancy and maturity. 

By far the most frequent solution is union based on conformity. 
This is the attitude that if each of us conforms in custom, dress 
and ideas to the pattern of the group, he will be saved from the 
frightening experience of aloneness. As a result of this approach, 
equality today means “sameness,” rather than “oneness.” Even 
men and women become the same, not equals as opposite poles. 
With the change, erotic love, based on this polarity, is also 
disappearing. Union by conformity is insufficient to calm the 
anxiety of separateness. The high rate among us today of alco- 
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holism, drug addiction, compulsive 
sexuality and suicide is a symptom 
of this relative failure. 

Mature love breaks through the 
walls which separate men. It over- 
comes man’s sense of isolation, yet 
permits each man to be himself. In 
such love the paradox occurs that 
two beings become one and yet re- 
main two. 

Love is active, not passive; it is a 
“standing in,” not a “falling for.” 
Love is primarily giving, not re- 
ceiving. 

What is giving? The most wide- 
spread misunderstanding is that it 
means “giving up” something. A 
person whose character has not de- 
veloped is willing to give, but only 
in exchange for receiving: giving 
without receiving for him is being 
cheated. Or else he gives in the sense 
of sacrifice, and for him, “‘It is better 
to give than to receive.” means it is 
better to suffer deprivation than to 
experience joy. 

For the productive character 
giving has a different meaning. In 
the very act of giving he experiences 
his strength, his wealth, his power. 
The most elementary example lies in 
the sphere of sex. The man gives his 
semen to the woman—he cannot 
help giving unless he is impotent. 
The woman gives herself too, and in 
the act of receiving, she gives. If she 
can only receive, she is frigid. 

The most important sphere of 
giving, however, is not that of ma- 
terial things. It lies in the human 
realm where one gives that which is 
alive in him, his joy, his interest, hu- 
mor and sadness. In giving he can- 
not help bringing something to life 
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in the other person, and this reflects 
back to him. Giving implies making 
the other person a giver also, and 
they both share in the joy of what 
they have brought to life. 

Sigmund Freud, the father of 
modern psychiatry, saw love exclu- 
sively as the expression of the sexual 
instinct. For him, desire was not one 
form of the need for love and union, 
but a chemically-produced tension 
in the body which is painful and 
seeks relief. Sexual desire in this con- 
cept is an itch: sexual satisfaction 
the removal of the itch. My criticism 
of Freud is not that he overempha- 
sized sex, but that he failed to un- 
derstand sex deeply enough. 

Attraction between the sexes is 
only partly caused by the need for re- 
moval of tension. It is mainly the 
need for union with the other sexu- 
al pole, and this is by no means ex- 
pressed only in sexual desire. 

There is masculinity and femi- 
ninity in character as well as in sexu- 
al function. In each individual both 
characteristics are blended, so that 
we each have some degree of the 
qualities of the opposite sex. Very 
often if the masculine character 
traits of a man are weakened be- 
cause emotionally he has remained 
a child, he will try to compensate 
for this lack by emphasis on his male 
role in sex. The result is the Don 
Juan, who needs to prove his male 
prowess in sex because he is unsure 
of the masculinity of his character. 

When the paralysis of masculinity 
is more extreme, sadism (domina- 
tion and the use of force) becomes a 
main substitute. If feminine sexu- 
ality is weakened it is transformed 
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into masochism (submission to a per- 
son or a power) or possessiveness. 

The infant does not yet love. To 
him persons and things have mean- 
ing only in terms of satisfying or frus- 
trating the wants of his body. Freud 
calls this narcissism. 

Infantile love follows the prin- 
ciple “I love because I am loved”; 
mature love follows the principle “I 
am loved because I love.”” Immature 
love says “I love you because I need 
you.” Mature love says “I need you 
because I love you.” 


| sclera the mature person 
comes to the point where he is 
his own mother and father, by build- 
ing a motherly conscience in his ca- 
pacity to love, and a fatherly con- 
science in his reason and judgment. 


In development from attachment to 


mother followed by closeness to 
father—and the eventual balance 
between the two—lies the basis for 
mental health and the achieve- 
ment of maturity. In the failure of 
this development lies the basic cause 
of neurosis. 

Love is an attitude which de- 
termines a person’s relationship to 
the world as a whole, not just to- 
ward one person. If a person loves 
only one other person and is indif- 
ferent to the rest of his fellow men, 
his love is not love but an enlarged 
egotism. If I truly love one person I 
love all persons, I love the world, I 
love life. This is brotherly love and 
it underlies all other types of love. 

In contrast to parental and broth- 
erly love is erotic love, the craving 
for complete fusion with one other 
person. It is also perhaps the most 
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deceptive form of love there is. 

Sexual desire can be stimulated 
by the anxiety of aloneness. Some- 
times it is aroused by vanity. The 
wish to conquer or be conquered, to 
hurt and even to destroy can be its 
source. Love is only one of the strong 
emotions which can stimulate sexual 
desire. Most people are easily misled 
to conclude they love each other 
when they want each other physical- 
ly. Love can inspire the wish for 
sexual union, and when it does, the 
physical relationship is blended with 
tenderness. If the desire for physical 
union is not stimulated by love, it 
never leads to union in more than a 
transitory sense. 

Mature erotic love should be es- 
sentially an act of will: to commit 
one’s life completely to that of one 
other person. To love somebody is 
not just a strong feeling—it is a de- 
cision, a judgment, a promise. 

No objective observer can doubt 
that such love is relatively rare to- 
day. Its place is taken by a number 
of forms of pseudo-love. 

In any number of articles on 
happy marriage, the ideal is de- 
scribed as the smoothly functioning 
team. The marriage counselor tells 
us the husband should “understand” 
his wife and be helpful. He should 
comment favorably on her new dress 
and on a tasty dish. She in turn 
should understand when he comes 
home tired and disgruntled. She 
should listen attentively when he 
talks about his business troubles, 
should not be angry, but understand- 
ing, when he forgets her birthday. In 
its refuge from an otherwise un- 
bearable sense of aloneness, the 
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couple forms an alliance of two 
against the world and mistakes it 
for true love and intimacy. 

In the generation before this 
“team spirit” became emphasized, it 
was believed that if two people 
learned to satisfy each other sexu- 
ally they would love each other. This 
fitted the general illusion of the time 
that using the right techniques is the 
solution not only to technical prob- 
lems of industry but of all human 
problems as well. 

Love is not the result of adequate 
sexual satisfaction, but sexual hap- 
piness—even knowledge of so-called 
sexual technique—is the result of 
love. If an impotent or frigid person 
can emerge from fear or hate and 
become capable of loving, his or her 
sexual problems are solved. If not, 
no amount of knowledge about sexu- 
al techniques will help. 

According to Freud, the unin- 
hibited satisfaction of all desires 
would create mental health and 
happiness. But the facts demonstrate 
that men—and women—who de- 
vote their lives to unrestricted sexual 
satisfaction do not obtain happiness, 
but very often suffer from severe 
neurotic conflicts. 

One common form of pseudo-love 
is sentimental love, experienced typi- 
cally in the fantasies of magazine 
fiction, movies and love songs or 
daydreams, but never in the here- 
and-now relationship to a real per- 
son. How many engaged or newly 
married couples dream of bliss to 
take place in the future, while they 
are already beginning to be bored 
with each other! 

It is frequently thought that love 


means the absence of conflict. But 
most destructive conflicts are often 
only disagreements on_ superficial 
problems. Usually we make much of 
them in attempt to avoid facing the 
real differences. Real conflicts are 
not destructive. When honestly 
faced, they lead to clarification from 
which both persons emerge with 
more strength and knowledge. Love 
is possible only if two persons com- 
municate with each other from the 
center of their existence and do not 
try to avoid basic issues. 

Most people today expect to be 
given prescriptions of “how to do it 
yourself.” I am afraid anyone who 
reads this in that spirit will be grave- 
ly disappointed: to love is a per- 
sonal experience. But there are 
some requirements for learning any 
art; discipline, concentration and 
patience, for example. Sensitivity to 
oneself helps too. Then, when one is 
aware of a sense of depression, one 
need not give in to depressive 
thoughts. Instead, one asks, “Why 
am I depressed?” Our own inner 
voice will soon tell us the real source 
of our upset. 

The main condition for achieving 
mastery of the art of loving is over- 
coming the infantile outlook we call 
narcissism. The opposite to narcis- 
sism is objectivity, the ability to see 
people and things as they are, not as 
they are distorted by our desires and 
fears. The insane’ person or the 
dreamer fails completely in having 
an objective view of the world. But 
all of us are more or less insane; all 
of us see the world through some de- 
gree of narcissistic distortion. 

To learn the art of loving we must 
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devote our lives to the development 
of humility, objectivity and reason. 
We must become sensitive to the 
situations where we are not objec- 
tive and learn to recognize the dif- 
ference between reality and our dis- 
tortions of it. 

Love is an act of faith, and who- 
ever is of little faith is also of little 
love. Rational faith is rooted in one’s 
own experience, in confidence in 
one’s own powers. Faith is an in- 
dispensable quality of any significant 
friendship or love. “Having faith” 
in another person means to be cer- 
tain of the unchangeability of his 
fundamental attitudes—of his love. 
In the same way, we have faith in 
ourselves. Only the person who has 
faith in himself is able to be faithful 
to others. 

To take the difficulties, setbacks 
and sorrows of life as a challenge 
which to overcome makes us 
stronger—rather than as an unjust 
punishment which should not hap- 
pen to us—requires faith and cour- 
age. Then will we recognize that 


while we are consciously afraid of 
not being loved, our real, though 
usually unconscious, fear is of loving. 

Love is a power which produces 
love. Impotence is the inability to 
produce love. The ability to love as 
an act of giving depends on a per- 
son’s character development beyond 
dependency, self-love, the wish to 
exploit others or to hoard. 

To love means to commit oneself 
without guarantee, to give oneself 
completely in the hope that our love 
will produce love in the other per- 
son. Love implies faith in our own 
powers and courage to rely on these 
powers to reach our goals. Who does 
not have these qualities is afraid of 
giving himself—and of loving. 

A child learning to walk, falls, falls 
again and falls again, and yet it goes 
on trying, improving, until one day 
it walks without falling. What could 
the grown-up person achieve if he 
had the child’s patience and its 
concentration in the pursuit of that 
most important to him—the art 
of loving! 


REASON ENOUGH 


WHILE ALBERT I. MAYER was Mayor of Seaside Park, New 
Jersey, he had occasion to preside over a community 
budget meeting. During the course of the meeting, the 
matter of the library tax came up for discussion and a 
citizen rose to oppose the tax on the ground that it was 
discriminatory. 

“How is the library tax discriminatory?” the Mayor 
wanted to know. “Anyone can use the library. You can 
use the library.” 

“It’s still discriminatory,” the man insisted. “I can’t 


read. —JOHN REDDY 
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BY JACK NEWCOMBE 


é FRANCE AND her Western allies 
are ever forced to fight an atomic 
war, they may make important use 
of the Maginot Line, an old under- 
ground fortress that proved tragi- 
cally outmoded 20 years ago. One 
of man’s most costly and most elab- 
orate artificial barriers, it has been 


gradually restored to serve as a 


military base and huge fallout 
shelter for hundreds of thousands 
of civilians. The Maginot Line is 
the famous, 200-mile, concrete-and- 
steel chain of forts that France 
strung along its eastern frontier 
from Switzerland to Belgium. Start- 
ed in 1929, it took seven years to 
construct at a cost of $2,000,000 a 
mile. The Line was never actually 
completed. 

Deluded by their own publicity 
about this “military wonder,” 
French Army leaders considered the 
defensive system impregnable. Yet 
in the spring of 1940, when Ger- 
many overran France in six weeks, 
few Maginot Line forts ever fired 
an effective round at the enemy. 
There was little the Maginot Line 
could shoot at, since the main Ger- 
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man force simply raced around its 
northern flank. 

Except for some looting by re- 
treating Germans and practice det- 
onations by advancing Americans, 
the Line sustained little damage in 
World War II. For a while, the 
French appeared embarrassed even 
to inspect the costly relic. But grad- 
ually, the Ministry of Defense began 
to clean up the rooms and tunnels 
and repair the long-silent communi- 
cation and transportation systems, 
which include a 13-mile railway. 

In 1954, NATO headquarters en- 
couraged the French to restore the 
main forts so that they could be in- 
cluded in European defense plans. 
The ghost of France’s unhappy past 
suddenly came alive again. Nuclear 
command posts designated 
for some of the deeply entrenched 
rooms. A large radar scanning post 
was placed in an Alsace fort to check 
the movement of planes in Iron 
Curtain countries. A jet wing of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, on 
NATO duty, used a section of the 
Line’s northern installation to con- 
ceal its supplies. Other sections were 


were 
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A failure in World War II, the costly Maginot Line may soon redeem 
itself by serving as an atomic shelter and underground NATO base 


marked for use as public shelters. 

Recently the National Defense 
Committee of the French Senate 
called for a grant of 10,000,000 
francs to re-equip part of the Line 
with the latest in armor-piercing 
guns. But the War Office was un- 
willing to accept the suggestion that 
it should re-occupy the Line as a 
permanent ground defense again. It 
is reported that under President 
Charles De Gaulle’s aggressive plans 
to make France a nuclear power, 
the Maginot Line will be used to 
stockpile atomic weapons and to 
hide vital manufacturing plants. But 
French defense officials become eva- 
sive when asked anything about the 
Line. They don’t like to talk about 
its past and they are under orders 
not to discuss its future. 

The embarrassing history of the 
Maginot Line apparently taught the 
French a lesson. They believe there 
was too much talking and boasting 
about it in the 1930s. The Line was 
probably the worst-kept secret of the 
last World War. For example, the 
Government had severe penalties for 
sketching or taking pictures in the 
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vicinity of the forts. Yet a sanctioned 
mystery movie, Double Crime on 
the Maginot Line, was shot on loca- 
tion and proceeds from the premiére 
provided comforts for the troops. 

The location and construction of 
emplacements were masterpieces of 
camouflage, yet the labor force that 
built the Line had almost as many 
Czechs, Germans and Poles as 
French. From 1931 to 1933 there 
were 53 cases of espionage that di- 
rectly involved the forts. And the 
electric contract for the whole works 
was given to a subsidiary of the Sie- 
mans Co. in Germany! 

Of course, French military lead- 
ers were proud of the fortifications. 
One high-ranking officer suggested 
the Germans be invited to visit the 
forts because “their very strength 
was such to discourage aggressors.” 
Allies were taken on full-dress tours 
of the Line as if it were a national 
monument. Prime Minister Chur- 
chill enthusiastically inspected the 
works from a glass-enclosed, up- 
holstered railway car, while the 
Duke of Windsor was treated to a 
subterranean champagne dinner 
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and concert. In a 1939 radio speech, 
Anthony Eden’ expressed the 
“world’s gratitude” for the Line. 

A wounded hero of World War I 
and a great French patriot, Minister 
of War André Maginot campaigned 
successfully to build the forts that 
bear his name. Maginot was deter- 
mined that Germany would never 
again be able to invade France. “We 
must build a wall the devil himself 
cannot get through,” he said. 

Maginot was convinced of the 
need for a system of heavily armed 
casements and pillboxes. But he also 
argued that the forts must be backed 
by tanks and planes, both of which 
were in short supply when Germany 
struck in 1940. Maginot did not live 
to see the tragic end of his plan. He 
died in 1932. 

The French spared neither ma- 
terial nor technique on the Line. 
Its exterior consisted of steel and 
concrete casemates, many of them 
ten feet thick, scattered at irregu- 
lar intervals. The Line was not a 
continuous, palatial trench, but a 
pattern of interconnecting forts. The 
arsenal of a typical fort included 
everything from machine guns to 
heavy artillery. The larger guns in 
the more elevated casemates were 
manned by crews but maneuvered 
and fired electrically—as in naval 
warfare. Casemates for the heavy 
guns were often embedded in hill- 
sides and were made of a combina- 
tion of concrete, steel and earth, 
which had been tested to take direct 
hits from three 500 mm. projectiles 
landing in exactly the same spot. 

Elevators linked the pillboxes to 
the deeply entrenched living quar- 
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ters. Each fort was connected to the 
galley, sleeping rooms and recrea- 
tion halls by tunnels. It was later 
discovered that the Line’s tunnels 
were as long as the Paris Metro. A 
narrow-gauge railway carried sup- 
plies from post to post, and couriers 
of the Fortress Infantry, or “shell- 
fish” as they were called, pedaled 
around the catacombs on bicycles. 

Set back about ten miles from the 
German border in most places, the 
Line stretched from Belfort near 
Switzerland to Montmédy in the Ar- 
dennes below Belgium. The guns 
were placed so that, theoretically, 
they covered every possible avenue 
into France. 


N THE UNEASY PEACE before 1940, 

life in the Line was a combination 
of discomfort and luxury, laxity and 
discipline. Despite the excellence of 
construction in the Line, dampness 
was an annoying and omnipresent 
adversary. Moisture beads clung to 
newly polished boots and letters had 
to be written in pencil because ink 
would smear. The atmosphere was 
heaviest in the sleeping rooms, where 
the steel bunks were piled close to- 
gether, as on a troop ship. When 
shown to his tiny bunk one recruit 
was told, “Just imagine you are a 
medieval monk.” 

Occupants of the Line were de- 
pressed by their abnormal surround- 
ings—no windows, no breeze, no 
dawn or darkness. Officers in one 
station tried to overcome the drab- 
ness by decorating their bar to look 
like a yacht. The waiter was dressed 
as a sailor and outside the painted 
“porthole” was a tropical scene. 
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Despite the all-electric kitchens 
and rumors of subterranean feasts, 
the food was little better than aver- 
age military fare, although the 
soldiers got liberal wine rations 
which they supplemented with such 
local specialties as kirsch and mira- 
belle. The drinking bouts sometimes 
got so far out of hand that the High 
Command had to issue warning 
circulars. 

Another problem, which future 
occupants of the Line must also face, 
was the laziness that gripped the 
troops. After a few weeks, Maginot 
Line soldiers grew listless and indif- 
ferent. The “shellfish” welcomed the 
chance to go above ground and tend 
their “asparagus beds,” the maze of 
upright rails that served as tank 
traps. Some pillbox crews tried to 
brighten their surroundings by scat- 
tering flowers and “Maginot Roses” 
bloomed along casemate walls. One 
fort started a well-concealed vege- 
table garden, and a soldier left his 
fort during an artillery barrage 
when he suddenly remembered it 
was his day to weed. 

Most of the troops shared the con- 
fidence of their leaders in the Line’s 
invulnerability. But as threats of a 
Nazi invasion increased, Charles De 
Gaulle, an early critic of the Line, 
pointed up its basic weakness when 
he warned in 1934: “Watch the 
breach in the northeast. A slight 
error on the Moselle or the Meuse 
and we may suffer a bad defeat.” 

There is still controversy over why 
the Line was not extended across 
France’s northeast frontier. Plans 
were made for its completion and 
240,000,000 francs were earmarked 
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for the job, but the Superior War 
Council—led by Marshal Henri- 
Philippe Pétain—turned themdown. 
Pétain had great faith in the Ar- 
dennes Forest as a natural barricade 
and a general reluctance to sink forts 
in the rich industrial north. 

As war approached there were in- 
cidents of laxity in the Line that 
should have jarred the French High 
Command. One evening in the 
summer of 1939, an impulsive young 
German tank driver decided to 
desert. He lost his way in the dark 
and kept going until he ran out of 
gas near Epinal. He had lumbered 
right through the Maginot Line 
without a challenge or a shot fired! 

When Germany marched into the 
Rhineland in early March, 1936, 
French soldiers commandeered 
trucks, taxis, even horses, in their 
race to man the forts. Then they 
settled down to a long war of nerves. 
A strange air of non-belligerence 
hung over the Maginot Line and its 
German counterpart, the Siegfried 
Line as if the two arsenals had de- 
cided to sign a gentleman’s agree- 
ment not to bother one another. 

One of the first major Maginot 
Line barrages of the war was 
touched off by an exchange of in- 
sults. At forts near Basel, Switzer- 
land, the French were entertained 
by musical programs piped over 
loud-speakers by the Germans. In 
their propaganda the Germans often 
slandered the British, but they were 
careful to leave the French alone. 
One day they began to brag about 
their conquest of Norway. The 
French became angry and beamed 
insults at Hitler over their loud- 
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speaker. A German sharpshooter 
took a shot at the French loud- 
speaker. Suddenly the Maginot Line 
flared up with a massive barrage. 

Most of the time the Line re- 
mained silent and isolated, while to 
the northeast, Germany crushed the 
bulk of the French Army. Two en- 
tire army groups were stationed in 
or directly behind the Line. They 
were badly needed elsewhere when 
Germany’s 150 divisions, including 
12 mechanized units, smashed into 
the Low Countries. A French force 
under General Corap left his pivotal 
position at the end of the Line to 
meet the Germans head-on—and 
was beaten. Thereafter the forts of 
France were nearly as useless as a 
picket fence as the Germans bulled 
ahead to the English Channel. 

Not until French resistance was 


generally disorganized, however, did 
the Germans risk a frontal assault 


on the Line. One June 14, near 
Saarbriicken, assault troops crossed 
the Rhine under heavy artillery sup- 
port and took a few forts manned by 
rear-echelon French units. Another 
crack in the Line occurred at Moder- 
back when the Germans cut through 


few emplacements. The following 
day the Armistice was signed. 

The Maginot Line troops were so 
remote from the real fighting that 
many of them did not believe the 
war was over. Soldiers in one sector 
went on fighting for 17 days after the 
Armistice before the 
French High Command could stop 
them. while near the Swiss border. 
a handful of French Alpine Chas- 
seurs manned the fortress against 
the Germans while 30,000 Maginot 
Line troops pulled out and escaped 
to the south. 

The conquering Germans were 
determined to leave the impression 
they had smashed the Maginot Line. 
They opened up the forts for tourist 
visits, and for home consumption 
made a film of the “surrender” of 
the Line by faking an artillery bar- 
rage and parading columns of sol- 
diers dressed in French uniforms out 
of the forts. 

After the Liberation, the Maginot 
Line remained a dank, damp mau- 
suleum for France’s unhappy past. 
But it has gradually assumed a new 
respectability. The French now rea- 
lize that it may someday prove to be 


embarrassed 


the woods at night and captured a_ a sound investment after all. bd 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 


FROM A VERMONT newspaper: “Thirty-seven 
suffered seat exhaustion during a parade at Pittsfield, 


Massachusetts.” A. 


persons 
DOWNEY 


DECLARATION OF the Deputy Mayor of Scarborough, 
England, to some visiting convention delegates in town: 

“The Mayor is out of town but, if he were here, I am 
sure he would be the first to apologize for his absence.” 


——-HAROLD HELFEP 
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ONE MAN’S VIEW OF SIN 


Its all around us— 
but we can't recognize it even when 
we're guilty of it, charges 


this famous essayist 


BY PHILIP WYLIE 


EAR AFTER YEAR, increasing numbers of us, including 

America’s so-called “solid” citizens of the middle class— 
which now means almost everybody—grow less honest, less 
able to distinguish right from wrong. Since a nation that 
becomes increasingly confused about ethics is doomed un- 
less the trend is reversed, it is vital to every one of us to 
understand our sins. Through that understanding we can 
discover the virtues we must regain. 

It is easy to demonstrate the eroding evil that grows 
amidst us: universal use of commercial bribery and “pay- 
ola” in one form or another; the unconscionable padding of 
expense accounts; automobile-damage fakery; income-tax 
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cheating; petty thievery from the 
stalls of the supermarkets. Whatever 
form our amorality takes—and there 
are innumerable forms—it pervades 
our daily lives. 

Some officials in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue estimate that if 
they could afford to hire enough 
agents to track down the annual gyp- 
ping in our income tax returns, they 
would recover enough money to 
keep the budget balanced and to 
start paying back the national debt! 

When I was a youngster, cheat- 
ing in school was regarded by almost 
everybody, cheaters included, as the 
lowest of deeds. Today, undergradu- 
ate cheating is widespread, common- 
place, cynically accepted by many. 
Only recently the New York Dis- 
trict Attorney’s office exposed the 
fact that paid ghost writers were 
taking exams and writing theses for 
college students. 

When the Charles Van Doren epi- 
sode occurred, many newspapers 
throughout the country took “polls” 
among people picked at random. 
They asked what people thought of 
Van Doren, a Columbia Univer- 
sity professor who acknowledged re- 
ceiving answers in advance of his 
widely heralded, well-rewarded ap- 
pearances on TV quiz shows. 

More than half of all persons, in 
the polls I saw, either condoned 
what Van Doren did, or excused 
him! Not a few confessed that. in 
Van Doren’s place, they’d have done 
the same. Many fools said they’d like 
the quiz shows back, “rigged or not”! 
Others asserted that “anybody” 
would have done what Van Doren 
did; and, further, that anybody who 


said he wouldn’t do the same was a 
liar. Many students at Columbia 
vigorously objected when Colum- 
bia’s officials removed Van Doren 
from his position. They also obvi- 
ously could see little to condemn in 
the actions of their teacher. 

The point about the quiz scandals 
is not simply that money corrupts 
people’s actions or that TV is itself 
corrupt. The point is, it revealed 
that an apparent majority of us to- 
day have the ethical standards of 
jackals. 

Plainly, our ancient ethics, those 
of Judaism and Christianity, are fail- 
ing us more and more, even as we 
learn more and more about scientific 
truths and the world around us. 


TU’ IS IMPOSSIBLE to pinpoint all the 
causes of our growing dishonesty 
——hence of our dishonor and unreli- 
ability. But the main cause, plainly, 
is that millions of us have no way of 
deciding what act may be good— 
and what, evil. So I would like here 
to offer my personal definition of 
what I regard as the three greatest 
causes of sin: 

First, self-deceit. 

Second, the deceit of others—by 
whatever means. 

Third, keeping a “closed” mind. 


Self-deceit is, of course, simply 


self-cheating. True, no person can 
always be completely honest with 
himself. But the only person with 
whom one has an assured chance 
even to try to be entirely honest, is 
one’s self. 

The victim of self-deceit is willing 
to accept falsehood and delusion. He 
deludes himself, thereby making 
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himself untrustworthy to others. 

The self-deceiver has countless 
motives for his acts. Vanity, or ego- 
tism, is one. He “kids himself” about 
his thoughts, feelings, inner motives 
and outward acts because, according 
to his cockeyed thinking, the truth 
would “humiliate” him. So he en- 
dures the humiliation of living a lie. 

Self-deceit is often “unconscious.” 
Many of us have achieved so much 
skill in automatically refusing even 
to try to be honest with ourselves, 
that we manage to ignore and re- 
press how dishonest we have become. 
We engage in elaborate evasions. We 
kid ourselves, and so, others. 

Such uses of self-deceit are called 
“rationalization.” The brain of any 
person who, for whatever “reason,” 
wants to put a “different face” on a 
fact or an act, can and does erase 
from consciousness what is true 
and real. Whoever thus misuses his 
brain thereafter consciously believes 
only his invented lie. To him or her, 
the lie is now “truth.” 

A common example is the man 
who buys a car—which he cannot 
afford—for the actual purpose of 
impressing his neighbors. The man 
“tells himself,’ however, that he 
had to have the car for business 
reasons. That, not the truth, is what 
he believes afterward, with seem- 
ing sincerity. 

Embezzlers, as a rule, are “‘ration- 
alizers.” They persuade themselves 
that their theft is a “secret loan” of 
funds they will increase (by gam- 
bling, playing the market, a “deal” ). 
This will permit them to repay the 
‘‘loan’’—no one the wiser—and let 
them keep their “legal profit.” Even 
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when caught, embezzlers often re- 
main firmly convinced of their “in- 
nocence.” They rationalize the sto- 
len money as “actually their due” by 
convincing themselves they were 
miserably underpaid in the job that 
led to embezzlement. 

Self-deceit weaves in the mind a 
web of comparable rationalizations. 
In the end, it creates a personality 
without access to itself or its motives. 
You, if an habitual self-deceiver, no 
longer know who you are or what 
you may or may not do. Not to know 
yourself leads to “impulsive” acts of 
every sort which are not truly “im- 
pulsive.”” With self-knowledge, you 
could have foreseen the possibility 
of such acts. 

Suppose you are a handsome man 
with a pleasant, pretty wife and two 
children. A couple moves in next 
door. You develop a_ powerful 
“thing” about the woman next door. 
And you see that she apparently re- 
ciprocates it. Being what you con- 
sider a “good husband,” you deny 
to yourself that you have any passion 
for your new neighbor’s wife. 

Your own wife takes your kids to 
the seashore for a month. You stay 
in town to work. During that period, 
your neighbor is called away on busi- 
ness for ten days. All of a sudden 
you and his pretty wife (if she’s also 
a self-deceiver) are “swept off your 
feet.” You have a blazing love affair. 
What next? You and she may for- 
ever imagine that “what happened” 
was “sudden,” “inevitable” or “be- 
yond control.” That same bogus 
thinking will be your alibi if you are 
found out. 

Actually, if you had not engaged 
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in habitual self-deception, you would 
have recognized your own passion 
when it began. In that case, what- 
ever your view of the “naturalness” 
or the “evil” of an ensuing affair, it 
would have occurred—or not oc- 
curred—according to your own vol- 
untary decision, made on the basis of 
your idea of love, family, sex morals 
and of what you deeply consider to 
be sin—as well as virtue. 

If you think the affair was sinful, 
even though you also think it was an 
“accident” (which it was not), you 
will have to live with its result. It 
will eat at you ceaselessly, giving 
you a wearing anxiety—which you 
cannot be rid of because you 
won't let yourself know the true 
explanation. 

Most of us lack the courage to 
remain undeceived about our inner 
selves, our feelings, our actual mo- 
tives and the sources of our acts. Yet, 
to the degree we are self-kidders, we 
are unalive. And our capacity for 
knowing others correctly is in exact 
proportion to our capacity for self- 
delusion. The saying “To thine own 
self be true” doesn’t mean—as many 
imagine—‘“drop your inhibitions,” 
or “let your hair down.” The saying 
means, “To thine own self be truth- 
ful”—and it means, “Act according 
to that.” 

The next-most-evil deed in which 
we can engage, I believe, is to de- 
ceive others. Self-deceivers will, of 
course, deceive others and be unable 
to prevent it—since they don’t know 
they’re being deceitful. But millions 
of us deceive others for conscious 
reasons, which, again, we try to 
rationalize. And, again, the result is 
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to add to our load of shames and 
anxieties a further burden that 
haunts and harries us but which, 
since the source is never admitted, 
we cannot name. 

We commonly have false pre- 
tenses of speech and mannerism; we 
make up phony histories of our- 
selves as alibis for our faults and 
lacks. We use a thousand other 
methods and devices for deceiving 
other people—devised to create an 
impression that we are different 
and more impressive than we really 
are. Much of our American greed 
for material possessions—money, 
split-level ranch houses, two cars, 
private school education for our kids 
and so on—is due to just that one 
sin: an effort to deceive people. 

Again, we in America excuse our- 
selves for other kinds of deceit. One 
often-used excuse is that “every- 
body else” is deceiving people in the 
same way. Many of us have even 
come to believe “the majority is al- 
ways right”—even when it is plainly 
wrong. We deceive ourselves into be- 
lieving that majority behavior, or 
what we want to believe is majority 
behavior, though crooked or evil, is 
“right,” by falsely persuading our- 
selves that “rightness” is established 
by the majority. 

Actually the majority is often 
relatively “wrong,” by intent or 
through ignorance. When Einstein 
first originated his Special Theory 
of Relativity, he was the only man 
on earth who was that “right” about 
the relationship of mass, energy and 
light’s speed. And in every area— 
ethics and morals, included—some 
man or some few people (witness 
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the Biblical sages) are constantly 
more nearly right than all the rest. 

Just because one man, or a few, 
may be “right,” when all others are 
mistaken, we have our guaranteed 
Constitutional freedom. If majori- 
ties did determine “what is right,” 
communism would be far more 


right in Europe than Christianity! 


M** OF us wickedly believe 
there are “levels” of honesty 
in relation to others. However, there 
cannot be one ethical code for busi- 
ness, another for love, another for 
family relationships, a fourth for 
fellow-believers or fellow-citizens, a 
fifth for foreigners and so on. 

To think—if you sell, or adver- 
tise in order to sell, a product— 
that you can lie, or misrepresent the 
truth about it, means that you are 
obliged, first, to imagine you possess 
a right you are going to deny others. 
You have first to regard others as in- 
ferior to yourself, as naive “suckers,” 
legally open to treachery, before you 
are able to betray them. 

That example of self-deceit—al- 
ways a prior act when the deceit of 
others is to follow—has led to some 
of our greatest cruelties. Thus, the 
inferior-feeling Germans, in a self- 
deceiving attempt to be rid of real 
cuilt and _ self-dissatisfaction, had 
first to pretend to themselves, then 
convince themselves and finally try 
to convince the world, that the 
Jews were to blame for all German 
shortcomings. Only after that could 
they proceed to murder 6,000,000 
Jews. So whenever you purpose- 
ly deceive others, you hold them 
inferior to yourself and without your 
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rights. You have then taken the first 
step that led to such horror as Nazi 
genocide. For to betray anyone by 
deceit is to betray yourself, first. 

My third-most-grievous sin, the 
“closed mind,” is as commonplace 
as the other two. A closed mind is 
one that simply refuses to examine 
impersonally any new idea, fact, 
truth or evidence which it encoun- 
ters, if it in any way disturbs or tends 
to refute whatever that mind hap- 
pens to believe. 

Many people, many good people, 
learn their virtues by following the 
highest ethics of various great re- 
ligions. All such people actually have 
a single criterion, «urticulated in 
varied fashions in diverse religions, 
but with one meaning: “Do unto 
others as you would have others do 
unto you.” That is the ancient, still 
true and the most widespread stand- 
ard for ethical conduct. 

But people who will never let 
their minds accept fresh principles 
proven and established by science 
or research or study are sinners, in 
my view. 

They are also cowards. It takes 
more courage than they possess to 
face, learn, accept and incorporate 
in the spirit new truths and new 
knowledge that shatter old beliefs. 
And such people—along with all 
others whose minds, at any point or 
any topic, are firmly and forever 
closed—do not, I think, really have 
much faith. For any genuine faith, 
I’m certain, embraces the idea that 
man continues to increase his know]- 
edge and wisdom about the world 
around him. 

It is the closed mind that most 
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dangerously becomes the deceiver- 
of-self and so, the deceiver-of-others. 
For the closed minds among us be- 
lieve they are “right.” Therefore, 
they often act on that belief with 
every means, even sinister, to thrust 
their ideas of “rightness” on all 
others, whatever others believe. 

I need only add one further 
thought to the “sins” I’ve listed, to 
explain my concept of a modern 
code of ethics. 

All my “thought” requires is a 
restoration of the “time element” to 
the Golden Rule. Suppose we agree 
that the single form of actual im- 
mortality that all men know they 
can achieve is through children: 
your children, mine, everybody’s 
children and theirs. Suppose we 
agree that, insofar as we human be- 
ings can manage and imagine, we 
should shape our individual lives 
primarily for the benefit of the next 
generation of humanity and those 
beyond. What, then? 

Our new Golden Rule would say: 
“Do as you would have others do if 
you were to inhabit the future.” 

All your own affairs, if you fol- 
lowed such a rule, would concern, 


all other people—and so, the world 
as you would be trying to shape it; 
not just for you, your family, your 
country and the immediate future of 
those alone, but for everybody to 
come. In such a case, you could not 
deceive yourself because you could 
not accomplish that purpose by self- 
deceits. You would not deceive 
others—because others, throughout 
the future, would be your primary 
concern. 

You couldn’t be close-minded, be- 
cause you'd realize the goal of serv- 
ing our common, human future 
plainly implied that what you know 
today would be added to, and 
changed, tomorrow; and you would 
also know (and prepare all young 
minds for the fact) that what the 
world’s contemporary children are 
taught will be something else, per- 
haps unimaginable to you, in the 
same children’s time. 

So you would strive urgently to 
pass on to children, minds that 
would be and would stay entirely 
open, in order to use all new truth 
beyond your guessing; minds honest 
within and toward others, and minds 
full of love for man and the human 


first, children—your own, those of future. \ebé 





(Answers to Quiz on page 35) 


1. “Romeo and Juliet”; 2. The Kentucky Derby; 3. The cranberry is a member 
of the heath family and wisteria is of the pea family; 4. “Abie’s Irish Rose” 
played for 2,327 performances; 5. England; the opponents were the House of 
York, with a white rose for its badge, and the House of Lancaster with an 
emblem of the red rose; 6. The Rose of Sharon; 7. “The Yellow Rose of Texas”; 
8. Thomas Moore; 9. Rosewood; 10. “The Rose Tattoo”; 11. Richard Strauss; 
12. Rose Franken; 13. Rose-cut diamonds; 14. Brigham Young, but the quo- 
tation came from Isaiah; 15. Tokyo Rose; 16. Billy Rose; 17. “My Wild Irish 
Rose”; 18. Gertrude Stein; 19. “Rose Marie”; 20. “Le Spectre de la Rose” 
(“The Spectre of the Rose”); 21. “There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance”. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
INCIDENTS 


A STOREKEEPER in a small English 
village left a gas burner turned on 
in his shop one night, and upon ar- 
riving in the morning, struck a 
match to light it. 

There was a terrific explosion and 
he was blown out through the door 
almost to the middle of the street. 


A passerby rushed to his assistance 


and, helping him to rise, inquired if 
he was hurt. 


The storekeeper gazed at his place | 


of business which was now burning 
briskly, and said: “No, I’m not hurt. 


But I got out just in time.” 
—MRS. ELMER HIERS 


IF YOUR CHILDREN sometimes balk 
at washing their hands before meals, 
tell them about Mohammedan 
school boys. 

Like all others of their 
they must wash hands, feet, face, 
nostrils, forearms and ears, and 
rinse the mouth 5 times a day. 
is called Wadu, 


before prayer. 


religion, 


or ritual cleansing 


—Quote 


AT AN INTERFAITH CONFERENCE, 
representatives of the various reli- 
gious denominations were called on 
to explain the customs of their faith 
as a means of creating wider under- 
standing. 

A rabbi was asked to explain the 
significance of Yom Kippur, the | 
Hebrew Day of Atonement. The | 
rabbi pondered for some time, then 
answered, “Well, I guess you might | 
describe it as a sort of Instant Lent.” 


—PAUL HERTZ | 
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Research finds 


new fast way to 


shrink hemorrhoids 
without surgery 


This | 


Today, there’s a fast new way to shrink 
hemorrhoid tissues, stop pain and itching— 
all without surgery. The medication: e 
PAZO Formula. 


CUCALLY TESTED BY DOCTORS. The 
AZO Formula does more than just shrink 
cemtanitienie tissue. It also contains specific 


| ingredients to relieve pain and itching 


promptly, fight infection, promote healing, 
and lubricate membranes. 


| WORKS FAST. Soon after using The PAZO 
| Formula, you sit, stand, walk and enjoy 
| active sports 
| over-all medication brings symptomatic 
| relief even to long-time pile sufferers. 


in comfort. This superior 


AVAILABLE NOW in stainless ointment or 
suppositories—the easy to use form with 
an exact amount of medication for prompt 


| relief. 


The PAZO, Formula 


Another Fine Product of oe Laboratories 
© Copyright 1960, Grove Laboratories Incorporated 
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In this unique outlet, which emphasizes talent instead 
of charity, senior citizens can display and 
sell their handmade wares with pride—and profit 


BY HENRY LEE 


N BROOKLYN RECENTLY, a widow in her 80s doubtfully finished 
I making a mink stole hanger and mailed the knickknack off to a 
unique store across the East River in Manhattan. A few days later, to 
her delight, she was notified that her hanger, priced at $4.95, seemed 
like a natural for the shop’s Christmas trade. Working day and night, 
the widow fashioned enough hangers to net herself $395 over the 
holiday season. 

This store “that sells things for old people” is the non-profit Elder 
Craftsmen Shop, an outlet where persons 60 and over can sell their 
handicrafts on a competitive basis in the brisk, unsentimental New 
York market. In contrast to some volunteer shops which offer such 
work on almost a charity basis, The Elder Craftsmen sets high stand- 
ards in workmanship, style and material. “The aged don’t want pity,” 
says the store’s director, Miss Eugenie d’Arsi. ““They want self-respect. 
By selling competitively, the elderly feel a sense of achievement in that 
people are not buying out of sympathy.” 

Not long ago, for example, a dejected-looking man in his late 70s 
walked in and handed Miss d’Arsi a small wood-carved horse. “Sup- 
pose anybody would want one of these things?” he asked uncertainly. 

“He was a retired streetcar conductor whose wife had just died,” 
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Miss d’Arsi recalls, “and he was 
completely lost. Though he used 
only a knife and a file—and had 
never taken a lesson—his workman- 
ship was excellent. We took several 
horses on consignment.” 

The carvings sold surprisingly 
well; now the ex-trolley conductor 
regularly turns out little horses and 
inlaid boxes in pear, walnut and oth- 
er woods. “Most important,’ Miss 
d’Arsi says, “he has begun to smile.” 

Approximately 400 elderly arti- 
sans scattered through 200 U.S. cities 
use The Elder Craftsmen shop as a 
profitable outlet. If you wander 
through the attractive little store, lo- 
cated at 850 Lexington Avenue in 
New York City, you will find a bewil- 
dering profusion of 1,500 products 
on display. They range from 25-cent 
steel bookmarks to specially-ordered 
$400 hook rugs. You will also find 
hand-knitted gloves, silk ties, candle- 
stick holders, ceramic ware and chil- 
dren’s clothing. All the items, ap- 
proved by professional designers, 
have one quality in common—smart- 
ness. This draws to Elder Craftsmen, 
shoppers who would normally pa- 
tronize higher-priced stores: Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner, Mrs. Raymond 
Massey, Mrs. Fredric March, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Mrs. Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

Curiously, almost a third of the 
artisans are elderly men. One of 
the store’s prize displays is a $300 
needle-point cover for a card table 
which was painstakingly embroi- 
dered by a former pantryman on an 
ocean liner. And not long ago, a re- 
tired bricklayer came to the Shop 
with a hooked rug of such highly 
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YOU FEEL SO COOL, 
°° fresh 


Cool in or out of the water. Fresh 
every minute of the day. Tampax 
can’t be felt or seen ne in place. 
And it actually prevents odor from 
forming. 

Tampax is made from pure surgical 
cotton in three absorbency sizes 
(Regular, Super, Junior) to suit 
every need. 

So why let another hot summer go 
by without using Tampax® internal 
sanitary ion. You'll feel so 
cool, so so Clean! 


TAMPAX Prinze san 





Answers to 
Sightseeing 
Quiz: 


(on page 81) 


ry 


. Huntington Museum, Pasadena, 
California, Los Angeles Tour 1 

. Statue of Liberty, New York, Tour 4 

. Juarez, Mexico, Tour 3 from E/ Paso 

. Kansas City, Mo., Grand Circle Tour 

. Minneapolis, Minnesota, Tour 2 

. Port Angeles, Washington, Tour 7 

. Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 

. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., Tour? 

. Quebec's Gaspe Peninsula. Scenic 
Gaspe Holiday Tour 

10. Lake Mead, Nevada 


RATE YOURSELF: 8 to 10—Excellent 
5 to 7—Very good 
3 to 4—Good 
1 to 2—Poor 


OONAUIHPWNH 


Did you know that every place men- 
tioned in the quiz is part of a Gray Line 
Sight-seeing Tour? Yes, virtually every 
worthwhile point of interest in North 
America is covered by an inexpensive 
Gray Line bus or boat sightseeing tour. 
And you tour with the nicest people. 
Plan to get that extra bit of fun and 
education from this summer's trip by 
having the facts beforehand. Write 
now for your FREE Gray Line folder 
telling about the place you plan to visit. 
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& The Gray Line 
Box 37 
f Los Angeles 51, California 


fi want to visit... =——=—S—s— (name § 
got city). Send folder to: Fy 
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contemporary design that experts 
from the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts called it one of the best ex- 
amples of its kind. 

The store’s all-time best seller, 
however, has been a stuffed imita- 
tion of the Cowardly Lion in The 
Wizard of Oz. The doll was created 
by a 93-year-old woman resident of 
a home for the aged. “She never 
made many, sometimes only one a 
month,” says Miss d’Arsi, “but they 
sold almost as fast as we could get 
them on the counter. Recently, she 
became ill, and her design was given 
to a ‘youngster’ of 73 to carry on.” 

The elderly artisans also provide 
patient, personalized repair service 
for damaged handicraft items. They 
will fix antique ship models, string 
pearls, repair other jewelry, restore 
needle point, tapestries and hooked 
rugs, hem linens by hand or machine, 
monogram fabrics, make extra-soft 
linen towels for the chronically ill, 
clean paintings, rebind books and 
reproduce special articles brought in 
by customers. 

Another personalized service that 
can be had for as little as $15 is a 
“primitive” appliqué reproduction 
of the customer’s country estate, 
done from photographs. Mrs. Ray- 
mond Massey ordered two such 
paintings made of her home in Con- 
necticut. No one at Elder Craftsmen 
has ever met the artist who does this 
appliqué work. An amputee, she 
never leaves her wheel chair. But 
her creations are so refreshingly 
primitive that one art authority is 
quietly making a collection of them. 

The Elder Craftsmen Shop is an 
outgrowth of the Hobby Show for 
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Older Persons, staged annually for 
over 12 years by the Community 
Council of Greater New York. So 
many elderly exhibitors—and cus- 
tomers—asked for a permanent fa- 
cility that the Shop was established 
five years ago. Miss d’Arsi, a former 
consultant on recreational services 
for older people for the Federation 
of Protestant Welfare Agencies, has 
been its first and only director. 

In the beginning, the Shop ex- 
perienced rough going. Only organi- 
zational support from the Com- 
munity Council, plus the dedi- 
cated work of volunteers, pulled it 
through. Today, its sales have 
doubled to some $31,000 annually. 

Miss d’Arsi believes that the store 
owes much of its success to the work 
of lay and professional volunteers. 
For example, to insure smart design, 


the National Home Fashions League, 
a group of women executives in all 
phases of the home furnishings and 
housewares fields, has “adopted” the 
Shop as its philanthropic project. 
A former buyer at Lord & Taylor’s in 
New York City, aids in the styling. 
Other advisers include a _ business 
consultant attached to the New 
York State Department of Com- 
merce, a professional toy agent and 
the director of an arts-and-crafts 
school. 

Because of its competitive ap- 
proach, Elder Craftsmen must be 
demanding in what will be accepted 
on consignment from the elderly. 
Such traditional items as pothold- 
ers and crocheted articles can no 
longer be sold. “But we always 
want new things and new people 
if they do meet the highly compet- 





YOU HAVE 
GRAY HAIR? 


If you have gray hair three weeks from today, 
it’s because you want it! There’s not a reason 
in the world for you to look older than you 
feel—because of gray hair. The modern way to 
natural-looking hair color is Grecian Formula 
16. Not an out-moded coal tar dye! Not a 
messy color rinse! But a colorless liquid for 
men and women that changes drab gray hair to 
youthful-looking color so gradually, so subtly 
you'll be delighted. Whether you were formerly 
a blond, brunette or redhead, Grecian Formula 
16 will give your gray hair the natural-looking 
color pleasantly reminiscent of years gone by. 
And periodic applications will keep it that way. 


GRECIAN 
FORMUTA 


For free booklet, write Dept. ¢-2 Aegean Products, 
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Help launch a 


ship called HOPE 


In a San Francisco dry dock, workers | 
are refitting a wartime hospital ship, | 


now called the S.S. Hope. This huge, 


white ship is a bold new people-to-people | 


project that will cost relatively litth— 
and should win much lasting friendship 
for America. 


It will be a seagoing medical center, 
staffed by Americans and fully equipped 
with our best facilities and drugs. It will 
serve primarily to train and assist local 
doctors and technicians—so that they 
can treat their own countrymen more 
effectively. 


The S.S. Hope will go wherever it’s in- 
vited—to help people help themselves to 
better health. It will work with doctors 
in countries like Indonesia, which has 
only one doctor for 80,000 people (com- 
pared to one for 700 in the U.S.). 


Over 1,000 American medical specialists 
have already volunteered for Hope. To 
launch the ship—and keep it sailing— 
will take at least a dollar apiece from 
3% million Americans. Will you be one 
of them? 


HELP LAUNCH HOPE 


Send your contribution to 
HOPE, Box 9808, Washington 15, D. C. 
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itive standards,” Miss d’Arsi says. 

For potential new contributors, 
the store supplies an application 
questionnaire which asks the type of 
article made, how long the work 
takes, cost of materials and suggested 
selling price. For accepted articles, 
Elder Craftsmen sets the retail price, 
75 percent of which is returned to 
the maker when the merchandise is 
sold. The Shop retains 25 percent. 
In addition, it stipulates that fin- 
ished articles must live up to the 
samples, that the price may be re- 
duced if necessary and that the 
maker must take back unsold articles 
after a reasonable time. 

While Elder Craftsmen earns 
about $7,500 a year in commissions, 
its rent, overhead and salaries come 


|to considerably more than that. 
However, through occasional Foun- 


[dation grants and support from 


some 300 members who have paid 


| $10 or more to join the non-profit 
| corporation, the Shop manages to 
| keep its head above water. 


Recently, the store has begun to 
make “‘competition” for itself, help- 


|ing to establish a similar operation 


in Philadelphia and advising pros- 
pective sponsors in Massachusetts 
and California. 

Thus encouraged, Elder Crafts- 
men has launched a new pilot proj- 
ect that may prove even more fruit- 
ful. To encourage preparation for re- 
tirement, the Shop is marketing 
wares made by people in their 60s 
and still employed. Right now, it 
feels, is the time to discover hidden 
talents and productive interests that 
will make the retirement years busy, 


profitable and happy. ‘eb 
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Married women are sh 


aring this secret 


... the new, easier, surer protection 
for those most intimate marriage problems 


What a blessing to be able to trust in the 
wonderful germicidal protection Norforms 
can give you. Norforms have a highly 
perfected new formula that releases anti- 
septic and germicidal ingredients with 
long-lasting action. The exclusive new 
base melts at body temperature, form- 
ing a powerful protective film that guards 
(but will not harm) the delicate tissues. 

And Norforms’ deodorant protection has 
been tested in a hospital clinic and 
found to be more effective than any- 


Tested by doctors... 
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proved in hospital clinics 
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nate (rather than cover up) embarrassing 
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feminine suppositories are so easy and 
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Canada. 
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ARLY IN THE 19th century, mere 
mention of the name John A. 
Murrell struck terror in the hearts 
of settlers in Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi. This notorious horse thief and 
cutthroat slashed a bloody path for 
a full decade. He was so despicable, 
legend has it, that when he died the 
people of Bledsoe County, Tennessee, 
couldn’t bear to have his dust mingle 
with their fair soil. So they flung his 
corpse into the next county. 

But if they thought that this was 
the end of John Murrell, they were 
grossly in error. For his ill-won fame 
is perpetuated today by one of the 
oddest memorials on record. 

It had its origin in a bitter feud 
that gripped Nashville during the 
late 1800s. There, two closely allied 
railroads boasted a profitable mo- 
nopoly until an upstart named Jere 
Baxter offered competition with his 
small Tennessee Central line. 

Outspoken Major E. C. Lewis, an 
official of both powerful railroads, 
pulled every trick in the book to 
block Baxter. But Baxter proved a 
formidable foe. Refused permission to 
build a station in town or to lay his 
tracks through Nashville, he built a 
belt line around it. His fearless joust- 
ing with the wealthy rail magnates 
made Baxter a hero to the people of 
Nashville. And after his death in 
1904, a group of citizens erected a 
bronze statue of him at a strategic 
intersection. 

Old Major Lewis fumed like a ten- 
wheeler under a full head of steam. 
They had placed the memorial to his 
departed enemy a short distance 
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from his home. And there Baxter 
stood on a lofty pedestal, looking 
down on the Major as he trudged to 
and from the office. It didn’t take the 
old firebrand long to plot his revenge. 

As chairman of the Nashville Park 
Board, he had a large granite marker 
topped by a smaller square of marble, 
erected in Centennial Park, scene of 
the state’s 1897 Exposition. With ap- 
propriate pomp, Major Lewis un- 
veiled his handiwork. His speech 
said, in essence: “The people of 
Nashville have seen fit to erect a me- 
morial to a railroad thief, so I here- 
by dedicate this monument to John 
A. Murrell—horse thief.” 

The marker stands today amid the 
tulip beds in Centennial Park. And 
though a later Board chiseled off 
the inscription “Murrell,” the memo- 
rial is probably the oddest any horse 
thief ever enjoyed. ‘iw 
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Invisible mending pays up 
to $10.00 profit in an hour. 
Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cuts, burns, tears, 
moth holes in suits, coats 
—all garments, all fabrics 
a like magic. Big 
demand from tailors. clean- 
ers, department stores, in- 
dividuals, bring steady 
profits. Do only two $5.00 
jobs per day at home in 
your spare time, and take 
in $240.00 cash per month. 
Learn howto do this work, 
turn spare time into cash. 
Invisible Reweavers are 
scarce in most communi- 
ties. Write now for free 
details of this thrilling 
all profit opportunity. No 
obligation, no salesman 
will ever call. Fabricon, 
Dept. 396, 6238 N. Broad- 


way, Chicago 40. Illinois. 
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Heavenly comfort! Just 
youthful _highlines. 
shoulder straps. No wires, 
no bones. The ultimate in 
bosom loveliness . . . high- 
lights natural beauty. 
Holds you firmly and se- 
curely with absolute com- 
fort! Perfect for backless 
and strapless gowns on 
glamorous Special Occa- 
sions. Created by a top 
New York bra designer. 
Velvety soft and oer 
et sturdy material . . 
lesh Color 
Sizes A, B and C 
Package of 2 pair for 
only $2.98 postpaid with 
primer to restore adhe- 
Sive edge of bra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed ae 
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Diamonds cost at 
$1000 for l-carat, yet a 
comparable, selected 1- 
carat Capra Gem is only 
$27—tax inc.! Brilliantly 
beautiful hand-cut, hand- 
polished Capra Gems are 
priced within easy reach 
of all. These gems are 
truly a miracle of modern 
science. Learn all about 
how you can enjoy the 
magnificence of a dazzling 
Capra Gem, write today 
for our beautifully illus- 
trated Free catalog. See 
. . in actual size .. . the 
wide selection of men’s 
and women’s styles, set- 
tings, prices. Read about 
our easy payment plans to 
suit every budget. Send 
no money. You are under 
no obligation and no sales- 
man will call. are Gem 
Company, pt. -70, 
Box 5145, Philadelphia 41, 
Pennsylvania. 
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SPRINKLE UP TO 1500 SQ. FT., $1 
New turbine-action Sprinkler spins a fine mist of 
water up to 1,500 square feet! Attaches to any hose. 
it’s the world’s lowest- 
priced sprinkler system. Versatile—can be moved 
where needed. Rugged, moulded-nylon design . ; 
can't clog, rust or get out of order! Guaranteed the 
most effective sprinkler you’ve ever used or money 


Set up singly, or in series . 


back! Only 


$1, postage paid 


. three for $2.79. 


Order Whirl-A-Jet from Sunset House, 658 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


TWO WIVES were airing their trou- 
bles. Said the first: “My husband 
and I just don’t get along.” 

“Why don’t you sue him for in- 
compatibility ? ?”” asked her friend, 
sympathetically. 

“TI would,” replied the first, “if I 
could catch him at it.” —eorza masters 
AN INSURANCE AGENT who was get- 
ting nowhere in his effort to sell a 
policy to a farmer finally said, “Look 
at it this way. How would your wife 
carry on if you should die?” “Well,” 


(continued on page 184 
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REMOVE UGLY HAIR FOR GOOD 


Ease hair from lips, from chin, from any part of 
body. Hair roots destroyed almost instantly. By fol- 
lowing safe, simple instructions, avoiding warts, 
moles, and other blemishes, you will be free of un- 
wanted hair! Money back if the Hairgon Exolator’s 
safe, gentle Self-Electrolysis method doesn’t do what 
beauticians charge hundreds to do. No electric con- 
nections to plug in. $9.95 ppd., deluxe model $14.95 
ppd. For C.O.D. send $1 deposit. Sloan 3 Peters Co., 

Dept. K-S, 11 E. 47 St., New York 17, ws 
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OIL PORTRAIT KIT cee $9. 95 


No Experience Necessary! 


Send only $9.95 & a Photograph Portrait, Sharp 
Clear Snapshot or Color Slide (Any Size, Black and 
White or Color) to receive a ‘‘Portrait-Kit'’ which 
includes a 16” x 20” Canvas Panel Diagrammed 
to Paint the Portrait by Numbered Blanks; All Oil 
Paints; Two Fine Brushes; Full Instructions and Your 
Unharmed Photo. Indicate Hair and Eye Coloring 
Our new Paint-By-Numbers Process (Pat. Pend.) 
Results in a Professional Style Portrait Without the 
Usual Patchwork Appearance. Thousands of Satisfied 
Customers. Send only $9.95 to: 


PORTRAIT CRAFT 


620 Avalon Mim Bivd., 
Wilmington 60, Calif. 
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All America Loves 
the KIT KAT KLOCK 


Yes, the country’s most popular electric novelty clock 
is tail-wagging its way into the homes and hearts of 
America. Rolling eyes, clock hands and grinning 
mouth glow in the dark. 15%," high, 4” wide, self- 
starting synchronous electric motor—approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories and guaranteed for one 
year against defects, this accurate timepiece can 
blend into any room of your house. Available in Jet 
Black, Rustic Copper, Lime Yellow, Chinese Red, 
Pastel Pink or Pastel Blue. $11.95 ppd., Fed. Tax 
Incl. Dealers inquiries invited. 


GALENTINE NOVELTY COMPANY 


Dept. C, 519 E. Jefferson Bivd. 
South Bend 17, Ind. 
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NEW! ELECTRICAL PLUG LOCK 


Unique! A wonderful con- 
tribution to our electrified 
civilization. Electrical Plug 
Lock connects to outlet, 
can save thousands of dol- 
lars in damages! It pro- 
tects children from pos- 
sible harm. It auto- 
matically eliminates the 
ever-present danger of ac- 
cidentally disconnecting 
the refrigerator, freezer, 
electric signs, alarms, 
nite-lites, appliances, any- 
thing that plugs in. It 
locks the plug into the 
outlet and keeps it com- 
pletely secure. Easy to in- 
stall in a moment, adjusts 
for any size plug. 

best insurance you 

get! For homes, offices, 
factories, stores. 3 for 
$1.25 ppd. 6 for $2. Lord 
George Ltd., Dept. C-7, 
1270 _~. New York 


tiara ae” Tb to etal: ESF Bed | A ose hte tee 
STOP RAIN WASHOUTS—$1.98 

Rain-Drain eliminates gutted, gullied, washed out 
lawn areas around downspouts automatically! 
Rain-Drain is a 12 ft. rolled up green plastic sleeve 
.. . @asily attached to downspouts. When water flows 
through downspout Rain-Drain unrolls carrying away 
the rushing water. Sprinkler holes at end soak and 
spray without damage. Wear-proof! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back! Rain-Drain, only 
$1.98, postage paid. Order from Sunset House, 674 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 


~ iy —— : t 
PUMP WATER DRY—SAVE MONEY $2.75 


Without electricity or moving parts this suction 
drainer pumps 330 gallons of water per hour from 
flooded cellars, swimming pools, trenches, washing 
machines, boats, lily ponds, etc. Just attach with a 
garden hose to any screw type faucet, attach another 
section of hose to the discharge end, turn on the 
water and it goes to work. Only $2.75. Mail your 
order today. Medford Products, Dept. COR-3, Box 
39, Bethpage, N. Y. 
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CUCKOO 
CLOCK 


5 ta 


POSTPAID 


CUCKOOS EVERY FIFTEEN MINUTES 
From the Black Forest of Germany direct to you 
-4%6 Excellent time keeper. Lowest price ever 
With weight and pendulum. Finished in Antique 
Walnut. Hand carved. Cuckoos in a pleasing lovely 
voice. Send $3.95 for Regular Model or send $5 for 
Deluxe Model. No C.O.D.’s. Sent Postpaid. Sold on 
Money Back Guarantee. Best Values Co., C 76, 403 
Market St., Newark, New Jersey. 

HOLDS AND SHOWS 24 CARDS! 

Why fumble for credit 
C R is D | cards? Organize them in 
this new, wafer-thin Cred- 
it Card Organizer and 

C A R D parent pockets hold 24 or 

more cards, licenses, photos 

instantly accessible. Spe- 

cial pocket for Diner’s Club 

ORGANIZER and Am Exp. books 
me » checks, time tables. Con- 

4 tains full-size reminder 

and alphabetical phone- 

address index. Slim and 

Grain Miralong (jet black 

or sable brown). Free gold- 

plate initials. Only $3.95 

gift-boxed, ppd. 2 for $7, 

charge accepted. Money 

back guarantee. Novel Mfg 
Co., Dept. C-8, 33 Second 
Avenue, New York 3, New 


Pocket Secretary. Trans- 
Compartments for money, 
distinctive in Morocco 
3 for $10. Diner’s Club 
York. 


ESQUIRE’S NEW YORK GUIDE 
Planning a visit to New 
York? Then you'll want a 
copy of Esquire Magazine's 
new Guide to the world’s 
biggest and most interest- 
ing city. Its title is 
“Esquire’s New York—A 
Selective Guide to Its En- 
joyment.’’ And enjoyment 
is exactly what you will 
get out of it, for this 
Guide is a joy to read— 
gay, witty and sparkling! 
When you visit New York, 
you'll double your fun by 
following the tips in the 
Guide on where to go, 
what to do, what to see, 
where to dine. Read fa- 
mous writers such as Mort 
Sahl, Gay Talese, Joseph 
Wechsberg, Gerry Mulli- 
gan, and many others. To 
order your copy send 75¢ 
check, coins or money or- 
der (no stamps), to Read- 
er Service Department, 
P. O. Box 402, Radio City 
Sta., New York 19, N. Y 


faquinas 


NEW YORK 


A SELACTIVE GoveE TOTS EROveeT 
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SURPLUS SALES 


—of U.S. Government. Anyone can buy direct from 
U.S. Government Surplus Depots for himself or for 
resale, Cars, Jeeps, Trucks, Motorcycles, Tires, 
Tubes, Tents, Furniture, Shoes, Clothing, Hardware. 
Radios, TV’s, Tools, Typewriters, and thousands of 
other items at a fraction of the cost. Save Dealer 
profits. For list of hundreds of U.S. Government 
Surplus Depots, located in every State and overseas. 
with Procedure ‘‘How To Buy’’, also how to get free 
surplus, Mail $2.00 to Surplus Sales, Box 954, Dept. 
407, Dallas 21, Texas. 


CHARMED CIRCLE 


This stunning silver and turquoise band is the 
smartest of fashion accents ... unusual and beau- 
tiful as a wedding or friendship ring. Hand made 
of Sterling Silver and inlaid with choice azure-blue- 
turquoise. An Heirloom gift. In all men’s and wom- 
en’s sizes. Send actual ring size. Postpaid with Fed- 
eral tax included. In Sterling Silver, $9.95; in solid 
14 Karat Gold, $54.00. Send for Free new Fashion 
catalog. Miller’s 4877 East Speedway, Dept. C-7, 
Tucson, Arizona. 
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STAMP COLLECTOR’S JOURNAL 


Keep yourself posted on latest stamp-world develop- 
ments; keep your Scott catalogs current and up to 
date with the authoritative Scott’s Monthly Journal. 
Carries latest prices, new-issue information, catalog 
changes, articles, illustrations, facts of interest to 
both the specialist and the average collector. 1 year 
(11 issues) $4. Canada $4.50. Foreign $5. Each copy 
sent by first class mail. Payment with order, please 
Write today: Scott—Dept. CF—Portland Pl.—Boul- 
der, Colorado. 
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PRINTED NAME & ADDRESS LABELS—$1 


1000 sparkling gummed name and address labels 
nicely printed with your full name and address with 
a lovely plastic box for just $1, postpaid! Special: 
3 orders for $2.00. 5 orders or more at 75¢ per order. 
Worth much, much more! Stick ‘em on letters, 
checks, pkgs., etc. Big bargain! Makes a fine gift! 
300 name and address labels 50¢. Same fine quality 
labels but no plastic box. Just 50¢ postpaid for 300 
labels. Money back gaurantee. Tower Press, Inc., 
Box 5 §91-KC, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


VOICE & SPEECH HOLDING vou BACK? 


Don’t let a weak or un- 
trained voice hold you 
back in business or so- 
cial life! Good voice and 
speech are the keys to 
self-confidence, poise, per- 
sonality and financial suc- 
cess! Exclusive new meth- 
od successfully tested by 
thousands of executives 
and public speakers, will 
add amazing strength and 
magnetism to your voice 
in a few short weeks or 
money back. Includes big 
LP training records, easy 
illustrated lessons and 
self-testing microphone. 
Takes only minutes a day 
at home. Free 16-page 
voice booklet. Send name, 
address, age today. No 
obligation; no salesmen, 
Hollywood Voice-Speech 
Institute, Studio N701, 5504 
Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


LIKE WALKING ON AIR 


Narrow as an arrow are handlaced moccasins for 
the lass who’s hard to fit! Over 223 sizes in stock for 
the outdoor gal who likes to hike, or the gal who 
likes to relax indoors. Flexibly set on foam crepe 
soles in White, Smoke, Red, Taffytan or Black 
leather. Full and half sizes 3 to 13, AAAAAA to EEE 
widths. Guaranteed to delight! Naturally purchases 
can be exchanged. Fast delivery! Factory-to-you 
$5.95 plus 50¢ postage. (COD’s accepted.) Moccasin- 
Craft, 58-CH Buffum St., Lynn, Mass. 
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AFTER BREAST SURGERY 
& —<—_ 


4 
~ 
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Look — feel normal again 
m in bathing suit, 

sweater. Like natural 
breast, Identical Form 
senate to body movements. 
Fits any well-fitting bra, 
never slips. Doctors recom- 
mend its equalized weight, 
normal contour. Regain 
complete comfort and con- 
fidence. Write for free lit., 
where-to-buy. Dept. C, 
Identical Form Inc., 17 
W. 60 St.. N. Y. 23, N. Y. 





KILL THE HAIR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 
wanted hair permanently, 
in the privacy of your 
home, with famous Mahler 
Epilator! Acclaimed by 
thousands who, after read- 
ing our instructions care- 
fully, learned to use the 
Mahler safely and effi- 
ciently. Send 10¢ today 
(pstg. & hdlg), for ‘‘New 
Radiant Beauty.’’ Mahler’s 
Inc., Dept. 320J, Provi- 
dence 15, R. I. 





UP TO $300 EXTRA MONEY 


Show fabulous new 1960 
Self-selling Evans Christ- 
mas Card, Gift line. No- 
Money-Down, No-Risk 
Sample Starting Plan. 
Profits to 100%. Send to- 
day for saleable boxes to 
be paid for or returned- 
plus Free big Album Per- 
sonalized cards, 2 big Or- 
der-Getting Illustrated 
Catalogs of over 300 items. 
Write now. New England 
Art Publishers, North Ab- 
ington 79, Mass. 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW way 


‘*The talk of the country.’ 

Save up to 50% Geskse 
direct from one of the 
world’s well-known dia- 
mond cutters. Over 5000 
diamond ring styles $50 to 
$50,000. Ring mailed to you 
for inspection without pay- 
ment if reference given. 
Credit Terms. Write for 
Catalog C-4, Empire Dia- 
mond Corp., Empire State 
Building, New York 1,N. Y. 
Free Diamond Catalog C-6. 


(continued from page 181) 

replied the farmer, “I don’t reckon 
that’s any concern of mine—so long 
as she behaves herself while I’m 


° ” 
alive. —ANTHONY HUNTER 


A WOMAN DROVE DOWNTOWN and 
luckily found ample parking space 
right where she wanted to shop. She 
gaily backed in until she hit the car 
behind her with a loud bang. Then 
she pulled forward and smacked the 
car ahead. This crash drew the at- 
tention of a policeman who leaned 
in the window and asked, “Lady, 
do you always park by ear?” 


—LEONARD HERMAN 


SITUATION-WANTED AD clipped from 
a New York newspaper: “Girl would 
like job running elevator in office 
building. No previous experience. 
Would prefer low building.” 


—PATRICIA HUNT 


A LARGE SUPERMARKET moved into a 
rural Mississippi town and opened 
with a flourish of posters, one of 
which read: Bacon 65¢ lb. A fix-it 
store down the street put up a sign: 
Bacon 60¢ lb. Back came the super- 
market, Bacon 59¢. On this went 
until they were down to 40¢ a pound. 

At this point. the supermarket 





INSURANCE FOR 


Let us tell you how you 
= still apply for a $1,000 

e 
help take care of final ex- 


PEOPLE 60 TO 80 


insurance policy to 


penses without burdening 


your family. You can 
handle the entire transac- 


Wonderful 
magnifiers fit over 
regular prescription glass- 
es. Help you see nearer, 
clearer and larger. Fits all 
glasses. Use in home, office 


SEE, NEARER, CLEARER AND LARGER 


new clip-on 


your —_ REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
CLIP-ON 


or shop for fine print or 
fine work. Converts your 
distance glasses into read- 
ing glasses. Send $3.95 or 
order C. 30 Day 
Money Back Guarantee. 
Nu-Life Prod. Dept. C-259, 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


birth, to Old American In- 
surance Company, Dept. 
L725M, 4900 Oak., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


ee) 
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manager called on the small store’s 
owner. “We’d better stop,” said he, 
“‘or we'll cut our own throats.” “I’m 
O.K.,” said the littke man. “Tell 
me,” said his rival, “chow can you do 
it?” “Well,” the little fellow replied, 


*T don’t sell bacon.” —mrs. ava vemque 


ONLY SILENCE met the switchboard 
operator’s repeated response of “City 
Hall.” Then, for the last time, she 
announced : 

“City Hall, to whom do you wish 
to speak?” 

A faltering 
answered : 

“T guess with no one. . 
this number in my 


pocket.” 


female voice finally 


. I found 
husband’s 


—-JUDY TRAVIS 


AN APPLICANT to the State Game 
Commission for a job as game 
warden included this explanation: 
“T am and have always been inter- 
ested in the prevention of wild life.” 


-~MRS. NORMAN D. THORSON 


A DEPARTMENT STORE had advertised 
100 hats for ale at $1 each, and 
the millinery department was jam- 
med with hysterical women 

One finally struggled through the 
mass of squirming bodies, reached a 
clerk and handed her $1. In her 





IT’S GREAT TO BE TALLER 


Just step into ‘‘Elevators”’ a 
amazing height-increasing 
shoes, and be almost 2” 
taller. Important inches 
that bring new respect in 
business, admiration from 
her. ‘‘Elevators’’ look like 
other fine shoes; so tall 
men as well as short men 
wear them with no one 
the wiser. For free booklet 
of 34 styles write Brockton 
Footwear, Inc., Dept. 2-70, 
Brockton, Mass. 





KODACOLOR-BLACK AND WHITE 
Send us.your Kodacolor 
film for Free developing 
when prints are ordered. 
Pay only for prints. 8 exp. 
roll $2, 12 exp. $3, reprints 
25¢. Black & White 8 

FILM exp. roll 40¢, 12 exp. 60¢, 

reprints 5¢ ea. Quick 

Service. Movie Processing— 

DEVELOPING 8mm roll $1, Mag. 75¢. 35 

mm —— exp. $1. Send 

for Free folder; Fast-X- 

Introductory Offer Foto, Dept. C. Box 7A. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





WHY DRESS OLD-FASHIONED? 


For only $10—we can 
change your double-breast- 
ed suits and overcoats into 
up-to-date narrow lapel, 
single-breasted styles. Also 
wide lapel, single-breast- 
ed suits made narrow la- 
pel. No fitting necessary. 
Bring in or mail your 
coat with $5 deposit. Good- 
win Master Tailors, 3248 
3rd Avenue (at 163rd St.), 
Bronx 56, New York. WY1- 
4350. Open 9 AM to 7 PM. 





40 MODEL CARS FOR ONLY $1. 


Perfectly scaled models of 
foreign & American cars, 
brilliantly colored & de- 
tailed. A world of pleasure 
for any child or adult. 
No assembling nec. Un- 
breakable. Each car marked 


the cars kids dream about. 
Gift packaged. Just $1. 
. & handling. 
Dept. M-1, 
11 E. 47 St., N. ¥.17, N.Y. 





KILLS ALL FLYING SESS 
Mosquito, Moth, Fly, etc 
No Chemicals, Gasses. No 
Insect Recovery. Hang up 
Anywhere. Covers '2 Acre. 
Guaranteed. Should Last 
25 Years. Plug Into Any 
110V Outlet. Uses Up to 
200W Lamp. Grid Costs 
10¢ Month. Has Fly At- 
— Dead Insect Tray 
ord Directions . 

nical Price. Write 

. Sing aes Lf Chair 
Inc., Box Oak 
Park 37, & RH 





YOU CAN STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


Improve the power of your 
speaking and singing voice 
in the privacy of your own 
room. Self-training pro- 
gram, mostly silent. No 
music required. Tested 
method praised by TV star 
Bob Cummings and thou- 
sands of grateful men, 
women—since 1916. Free 
booklet in plain wrapper. 
State age. Prefect Voice 
Institute, 210 S. Clinton 
St., GP-58, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Christmas and Everyday 
Cards. We will send you 
our best dollar box of 21 
beautiful Christmas Scrip- 
ture folders plus a box of 
16 lovely Everyday folders 
for only $1. You, your Club, 
Church or Lodge easily 
make profits up to 1007. 
Choose from over 125 
Scripture and other items. 
Send $1. today. Shepherd’s 
Town Card Co., Box 67, 
Shepherdtown 67, Pa. 


BIBLE TEXT 


GREETING 
CARDS 


STOP EYEGLASSES FROM SLIPPING 


No need to push up ever- 
sliding glasses. Keep your 
glasses snug-fitting with a 
pair of Ear-LOKS. Soft, 
elastic tabs stretch easily 
over ends of ear pieces. 
Invisible. Comfortable. Fit 
all plastic eyeglass frames, 
men, women & children. 
59¢ a pair, 2 pairs $1.00. 
No C.O.D.’s. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Dorsay Prod- 
ucts, Dept. K, 200 W. 57th 
t., New York 19, N. Y 














FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


New for summer is our 
custom designed group of 
ladies wide shoes. Shown, 
new ‘‘Darcy’’ in widths C- 
D-E, all sizes 4 to 11, in 
White, Beige or Pink Kid: 
Black Patent, Red Calf, all 
3” heels. $7.95 ppd. money- 
back guar. Order today or 
get free catalog of many 
other styles in widths C 
to EEE, all heel heights. 
Syd Kushner, Dept. C-7, 
ag South St., Phila. 47, 
a. 


other hand she held a hat. “Don’t 
bother to wrap it,” she said. “I'll 
wear it.” 

“But don’t you want a bag for 
your old hat?” the clerk wanted to 
know. 

“No, 


thanks,” the beaming cus- 
“T just sold it.” 


—GEORGE MORRIS 


tomer replied, 


AN ARKANSAS RAZORBACK is about 
the toughest critter known to man, 
according to an Ozark hillbilly who 
tells this story: 

“One day a big boar found a case 
of dynamite and ate a dozen sticks of 
it. He wandered on up to the barn 
and, just for pure cussedness, bit our 
best plow mule. Quick as lightning 
the mule turned around and kicked 
him square in the stomach. Ordi- 
narily, it wouldn’t have bothered the 
hog a bit, but the dynamite went off, 
the corn crib was wrecked, windows 
broken for miles around and the 





NEW ELECTRONIC BUG KILLER! 


Guaranteed to scientifi- 
cally kill all insects—fiies, 
moths, ants, roaches, mos- 
quitoes, spiders, silver fish, 
etc. Safety approved for 
use near children, food, 
pets. Defleas dogs, cats! 
Used by hotels, hospitals, 
restaurants, farms. Clean, 
odorless. 5-yr. guar. One 
unit sufficient for average 
home. Send $6.95 to Me- 

Box 34608-K, Los An- 
geles 34, Calif. 


A CRA-DEL-LOUNGER FOR THE NEW BABY 


No gift more useful or 
more appreciated. Sturdy 
Wrt. Iron Frame with sep- 
arate Wet Pruf Mattress 
$8.95. Also made with 
Press Board Frame and 
Mattress . . $4.79. Post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaran- 
» teed. C.O.D. Orders send 
$2.00 deposit. T.D.C. In- 
dustries, Department CT, 
60 Overlock Drive, Buffalo 
21, New York. 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 


Men-women! Qualify for 
hundreds fascinating well- 
paid executive positions 
now open with luxurious 
Motel-Resorts Coast-to- 
coast. Pick location, cli- 
mate! Employment assist- 
ance. Experience unneces- 
sary. Learn at home, spare 
time. Free booklet, write 
Motel Managers School, 
Dept. C-50, 612 S. Ser- 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia. 





STAMP COLLECTOR’S JOURNAL 


Published 11 times a year. 
Scott’s Monthly Journal 
keeps all Scott catalogs 
up to date. Carries price 
changes, latest-issue in- 
formation, illustrations, 
articles, facts of interest 
to enthusiastic collectors. 
$4 yearly; $4.50 Canada: 
$5 foreign. Payment with 
order, please. Scott—Dept. 
C-2—Portland Pl.—Boul- 
der, Colorado. 
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mule came down in the next county. 
“Believe you me, for the next few 
days we had a mighty sick hog on 
our hands.” —MRS. ELMER HIERS 
A sHoP in New York City’s Green- 
wich Village sells African ponchos 
advertised as “Me, Janes” and 
harem slacks called “Gunga Jeans.” 
—WALTER ROSS 


AN EARNEST YOUNG MINISTER, al- 
ways eager to improve his sermons, 
bought a tape recorder and recorded 
one of his Sunday morning services. 
After supper that evening, he set up 
the recorder, seated himself in an 
easy chair, and awaited the playback. 

The opening prayer, scripture 
reading, and matters of the day 
all came forth just as he would 
have wished them. Then came the 
sermon. 

When he awoke some time later, 
the choir was just starting the 
closing hymn. 


—MRS. DEANE BINDER 





FIND PENNIES—WORTH DOLLARS 





ADDING MACHINE 


$1.97 ea. or 2 for $3.49. 
Add — Subtr.— Mult.— Di- 
vide. Does all 4 operations. 
Handles 9 columns of num- 
bers. Settle for no less. 
Leatherette case. Lowest 
price adder made in Amer- 
ica. Beware of cheapened 
foreign imitations. Money ~ 
back guarantee. Agents | 
wanted. $1.97 add 4% tax 
in Pa. Tom Thumb, Dept. 
ty P.O. Box 5066, Phila. 
a. 





1000 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS $1 


Any 3 different orders $2 
ppd. Your name & address 
andsomely printed on 
1000 finest quality gummed 
labels. Padded. Packaged 
with Free Plastic Gift Box 
Use them on stationery, 
books, cards, etc. Special 
—Save Money. Any 3 dif- 
ferent orders $2. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Handy 
Labels. Dept. 787 Jasper- 
son Bldg., Culver City, 
California. 





100 LITTLE DOLLS—1 PENNY EACH 


100 Dolls made of Styrene 
& Synthetic Rubber—only 
$1. Baby Dolls, Nurse 
Dolls, Dancing Dolls, Cos- 
tume Dolls, Cowboy Dolls, 
Bride Dolls & many more, 
in exquisite detail up to 
4”. Not made of paper or 
rags but of Styrene & 
Synthetic Rubber. Money 
Back Guar. Send $1. & 25¢ 
for pstg. & hdig. for each 
set to: 100 Doll Co., Dept. 
M-1, 11 E.47th St.,N.Y¥.17. 





FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS 


Coin collecting is lots and 
lots of fun and can be ex- 
tremely profitable, too. 
This Lincoln penny album 
is worth $50 or more when 
completed. Fill 89 spaces ; “ ay ports $224 business result 
with Lincoln pennies; dates t d one talk. Ezell Ejiland, 
and marks are printed in - > Texas, $20.00 an hour! 


Analyze handwriting for 
more income, prestige, suc- 
cess! Earn money on radio, 


album. Only $1.00 postpaid 
from No-El Enterprises, 
Dept. C, Post Office Box 7, 
North Hollywood, Califor- 


nia. 





AN UNUSUAL NEW DIET BOOK 


is now available for people 
interested in maintaining 

a healthier, happier life 
through painless weight 
control. It’s the brand 

new 1960 edition of Diet : 
Treasury, top tips for F DIET 
every dieting problem! : 
Send 35¢ to P.O. Box 402, 

Radio City Station, New 

York 19, New York. ($1.00 

brings you this year’s Diet 
Treasury along with vol- 

ume II and III) Act Now! 





Exciting, uncrowded field! 
Write for free 48-page 
ew and free trial lesson. 

A. Inc., Desk 130, 
Witholt’ ‘Building, Spring- 
field 4, Missouri. 





NOW! A NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY 


At home, full or part-time 
with new Photo Painting 
Pencils. Earn money now 
by coloring photos, snap- 
shots, and Polaroid prints. 
Studios and friends will 
pay to have photos colored. 
Rush $4.98 for complete 
coloring Kit (includes 18 
pencils) or send for Free 
instructions. Marshall’s, 
171 N. 9th St., Bklyn. 11, 
N.Y. At photo art & hobby 
stores everywhere. 


Ah iAsa nbAbbAbbhhs 
; 
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<<} SHOPPING GUIDE : 


Classified 


- ————- 
L~. 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many unique products and services. Coronet 
hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 


TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $5.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
32-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


FREE! Maternity Apparel Catalog and Free list of 
Baby names! Hundreds of advanced styles for every 
occasion. $2.95 to $29.95. Also sportswear; mix match 
separates; corsets, bras, lingerie. Crawford’s, Dept. 
62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, _Mo. 


~ LEARN how to Make Money At Home: Address En- 
velopes for Advertisers! Use Typewriter or Long- 
hand. Good pay, full, sparetime, if you know how. 
Instruction Manual $1 + gift list, quoting prices to 
charge. Merit, Dept. | ll, 42 Warren, Brentwood, N.Y. 


~ LADIES, Make your own Cold Cream and Vanishing 
Cream. We furnish (20) formulas for $1.00. You can 
make enough to sell friends, who knows! maybe into 
business for yourself. Give it a try. Ingills Labora- 
tories—P. O. Box 1602, Chicago 90, Ill. 

SEW Aprons at home for stores. No c charge for 

material to fill orders. Quality, service and 
reliability are the backbone of our business. In 
our fifth successful year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., 
Bastrop 40, Louisiana. 

MAKE $25 to $35 “weekly 
Our instructions reveal how 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 








addressing envelopes. 
Glenway, Dept. 





$15.00 THOUSAND possible, addressing envelopes, 
postcards at home for advertisers! Longhand, type- 
writer; Full, sparetime; days, evenings. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Further details free. Economy Publish- 
ers, Box 2580-W, Greensboro, North Carolina. 





HOMEWORKERS: earn money sewing precut ties 
for us. We supply materials; instructions. No selling! 
ae - Sapte Inc., Dept. 210, Box 2107, Cleveland 
8, Ohio 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


BOOKS! No Matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. ‘‘Name the book—we’ll 
find it.’’ Fiction or non-fiction. All authors, subjects. 
Free search—courteous service—no obligation to buy. 
Write Books-On-File, Dept. HM, Union City, N. J. 


BOOKS 








LOANS BY MAIL 


LOANS Entirely By Mail—$600 or less for any 
purpose. Strictly confidential. Repay in 24 low 
monthly payments. Employed men, women eligible 
anywhere. Write: Budget Finance Co., Dept. A-50, 
144 S. 17, Omaha 2, Neb. 


BORROW $100 to $600 by mail. Quick, easy, priv- 
ate. No co-signers. Repay in 24 small monthly pay- 
ments. For the amount you want write today to 
Dial Finance Co., 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. G-24, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 








FAMILY LIFE INSURANCE 





80¢ WEEK buys complete life insurance for the 
entire family in new Legal Reserve Policy. $1000 
each for husband and wife. $500 for each child. No 
medical exam. Direct method now eliminates sales- 
men, passes savings on to you. Get free information, 
no obligation. Write today to Crusader Life Insurance 
Co., Dept. C-660, 3623 N. Broad St., Phila. 40, Pa. 


FOR THE HOME 


THROW PILLOWS direct 
Save! Retail $2.49. Only $1; 4 for $3.75 (plus 25¢ each 
postage), 15” x 15”. Cotton filling. Decorator materi- 
als: Aqua, Mint, Pink, Toast, Brown, Green, Maze. 
Specify button or plain. Ridge Fabrics, 597 Ridge 
Road, No. Arlington, N. J 

Outdoor Toilets. 


SEPTIC Tanks, Cesspools, Keep 
clean and odorless with Northel Septic Tank Reac- 
tivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up solids and 
grease—prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water—flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Six months supply only $2.95, postpaid. 
(Money back guarantee of satisfaction), or rush 
postcard for free details. Northel, CT-7, Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 








from Manufacturer. 





Fine Original Oil Paintings sent on trial after 
your choosing from actual photographs in full col- 
ors. Enormous selection in all subjects, styles and 
sizes. Prices from $5.00 to $1000.00. Send 25¢ for 
illustrated brochure. Artists Show Room, 167 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, Be 


FOR PARENTS 








7,000 Good books 50% to 90% 
Werewolf Bookshop, Verona 14, P 


FOR THE MEN 


CUSTOM Shirts. Made-to-Measure. Tailored to 
Your Personal Styling Preferences from our out- 
standing Selection of Custom-Maker Fabrics. Send 
for free Catalog and Fabric Samples. Henlein Bros 
Co., 207 W. 4th, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

MAGIC Car Glaze—guaranteed to outshine, out- 
perform, outlast any auto wax, with less work, or 
money back. Cleans, polishes and glazes in one easy 
operation. Hard, glass-like finish lasts up to 6_mos. 
$1 ppd. Webb, 2116 Oak St., N.C., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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off. List free. 











‘8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’’ Every parent 
should have this new book about child training. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 1355, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





FOR THE CHILDREN 


IF your child is a poor reader—See how The 
Sound Way to Easy Reading can help him to read 
and spell better in a few weeks. New home-tutor- 
ing course drills your child in phonics with records 
and cards. Easy to use. University tests and par- 
ents’ reports show children gain up to full year’s 
grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Send postcard 
for free illustrated folder and low price. Bremner- 
Davis Phonics, Dept. Y-16, Wilmette, Illinois. 





CORONET 








RESORTS—MIAMI BEACH 


COLONIAL INN, 300-rm. complete resort Motel. 
Ocean-front, 18l1st St., swimming pools, 500 ft. pri- 
vate beach, dancing, entertainment, Teenager’s Nite, 
Club, Supervised Kiddies’ playroom. Low 








FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


GIANT stamp zoo free! Snakes, Leopards, Rhinoc- 
eros, Zabu, Koalabear and other fierce jungle beasts. 
Approvals. Send 10¢ for handling. Free stamp maga- 
zine. Lincoln Stamp Co., St. Catherine's 154, Ontario, 








rates, free TV, parking. Write for brochure. 


FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONISTS 


JOBS in foreign countries for men and women; 
also fascinating jobs on steamships and yachts 
pean foreign countries. Experience not required. 
Ages 18 to 55. Free information. Davenport Foreign 
Service, Dept. A-98, Box 1354, New York 1, N. Y. 








115 UNUSUAL Stamps from all 5 continents incl. 
Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. value over 
$2, all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service of 
U.S. & Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus Stamp 
Co. Inc., 268 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Dept. 14. 


STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps. 

ee to approval service —< for 5¢ postage. 
Tatham Stamp Co., Springfield 33, Massachusetts. 








FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


MANUSCRIPTS invited for books. We have made 
and published books on the co-operative plan for 
more than 30 years; circular free. A world-wide pub- 
lishing service is offered. Meador Publishing Co., 324 
Newbury St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 











GIGANTIC Collection Free—Includes Triangles— 
Early United States—Animals—Commemoratives— 
British Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Com- 
plete collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO, Toronto, Canada. 

U. s. soe —. 105 diff., U.S. Stamps only 25¢, 
200 d U.S = $1.00, 100 diff. U.S. commons, 
only See. depeove s included. Sheiron Co., PO B 
907-Z, New York 8, N. Y. 


FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 














PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free manuscript report and 
our detailed booklet. Comet Press Books, Dept. 
CO-6, 200 Varick Street, N. Y. C. 14.+ 





POPE John set $19.50, or set without gold, $4.95. 
1960 Proof set $3.00, or set encased in Lucite Cube 
Paper Weight $9.85. Unc. $20 Gold $49.75. World’s 
Greatest 96-page Coin Catalog $1.00 (deduct Ist $10 
order) Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha ll, 


Nebr. 





FREE brochure for writers tells how to publish 
your book in 5 minutes (fiction, non-fiction, poetry); 
reveals inside facts about plah which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. XS, Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave.S.,N. Y. 16. 





offer pease Lincoln une 1914p, 15p, 


"42s, ‘48s, 49s, 50s, 51s. 55s, at 10¢ each. 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich. 





LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for getting your book published, promoted, 
distributed in 4 to 6 months. Mail manuscript for 
free report, and ask for free booklet, No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 





MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 


WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your poems, make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York 1. 








SONGWRITERS, a Publishing House for Amateur 
Songs Published and Recorded. Free sic. Free Lyric 
Course. Send Best Material to Amateur Songwriters 
Association, 1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





FOR INVENTORS 





PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest 
patents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 
More than 200 registered patent attorneys have used 
my service. Free invention protection forms. Miss 
Ann Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. . C. 


INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for immediate pro- 
motion on cash or royalty basis. Patented or un- 
patented. All types considered. Send for free ‘‘In- 
vention Protection Form’’ & copy yrighted booklet, 
Casco, Suite 309, Medical Science Bldg., Wash. 5, ‘D.C. 


IF your invention is adaptable to promoting — we 
will contract for selling om cash or royalty. Free 
booklet outlines royalty rates, requirements, Kessler 
Corporation, C- 265, Fremont, Ohio. 


YOU can easily apply for patents. Save high fees. 
Complete professional do-it-yourself patent kit. Send 
for free Guarantee and Registration Forms. Get 
the facts on legal patent protection. Patent Associ- 
ates, 1212F Commonwealth Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


PATENT Searches, including copies of related 
atents, $6.00. Original ‘‘World-Wide’’ Airmail serv- 
ce to inventors, attorneys & mfrs. Free record form 

& ‘Information Every Inventor Needs.’’ Miss June 

Hayward, 1029 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 
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COIN Collectors Largest most respected newspaper, 
Published Semi-monthly. 15,000 collector exchange 
ads and 7000 dealer ads yearly. $2 yearly. Sample 
25¢. rca News, 38 Water Street, Iola, Wis- 
consin. 





FOR PHOTO FANS 


SAVE ON PHOTOS. Kodacolor Roll 8 Exposures— 
$2.50. 12—$3.50. Reprints 25¢ Black and White 8— 
50¢. 12—70¢. Reprints—5¢. Fast Kodachrome, Ekta- 
chrome, Anscochrome Processing. Free mailers, prices. 
Save on Photo Service, Box 50-C, Watertown, Wis. 


COLOR film—Kodachrome, Ektachrome, Kodacolor 
and Anscochrome, processed and/or printed under 
most rigid controls. Send for complete price list free! 
For finest color finishing money can buy—it’s Acme 
Color Photo Lab. Box 6025K, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor negatives 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00; 12 
exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or send 
for price list. Sun Color, Dept. C, Englewood, N. J 


COLOR SLIDES 


200,000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States, Brussels Fair, & 75 foreign countries. 
Send 15¢ for 88 page US Catalog; 3¢ for each foreign 
list to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. 


COLOR PRINTS 


35mm Color Slides printed 214 x 31%, 7 for $1. 
Special limited time offer introducing New Kodak 
Extrachrome color paper. Quality puaronpens better 
than ever before. 312 x 5, 5 for $1; 5 x 2 for $1. 
Duplicate 35mm slides 6 for $1. No pA TE | Write 
for complete price list. Colorfax Laboratories, 1160-K 
Bonifant Street, Silver Spring, Md. 


FOR THE FAMILY 


10,000 Photographic Bargains! Anything and 
everything photographic. Still, Movie equip. etc. 
—_ or Used. Send postal. Box 193-ZM, Peabody, 

ass. 



































FOR CONTEST FANS 


FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas,’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


FREE—vwrite for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. Win cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We'll show you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5,000,000. Shepherd School, 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. R, Phila. 7, Pa. 


FOR HORSEMEN 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have. FREE. No 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
manship, Dept. 1457, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 














OPTICS & SCIENCE ITEMS 


OPTICAL and science bargains. Request free giant 
catalog ‘‘DM’’—128 pages—Astronomical Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts. Amaz- 
ing war surplus bargains. Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, New Jersey. 








FOR SPORTS & OUTDOOR FANS 


CAMPING supplies, tents, outdoor clothing, boat- 
ing and government surplus offered at biggest sav- 
ings in exciting 116 page catalog sent free. Write 
to I. Goldberg & Company, Dept. C-5, 420 Market 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


HANZON—Sports Hand Cream. Helps shield skin 
against sun, frost, friction. For firmer grip, better 
game, golf, bowling. Also fishing and around garden. 
5 oz. plastic bottle $1. ppd. Ekstrand Laboratories, 
84 Main, Arlington 10, Va. 


HOBBY-DO-IT-YOURSELF 


STUFFED Doll Patterns 25¢ each. Unicorn Auto- 
graph Doll, Kangaroo, Seahorse, 35 inch Swing- 
Your-Partner Boy or Girl. All 5 plus ‘‘Novel No- 
tions’’ $1.00. Themda Tweety Toy, Box 1909-C, St. 
Petersburg 31, Florida. 


BUSINESS & SPECIAL SERVICES 


TOP quality, genuine raised printing calling cards, 
wholesale: 500-$3.98; 1000-$4.65, ppd. Blue, black 
or red ink. In 2-colors, red-black or red-blue inks, 
add $1.50. Send ck. Money back guar. Samples 25¢. 
Cardmaster, 2205 Mirasol, Brownsville 9, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold, Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Silverware, Spec- 
tacles, Gold Coins, Silver, Platinum, Mercury. Write 
for free information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose 
Refiners, 25-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


EVOLUTiON exposed as false. ‘‘Why We Believe 
In Creation, Not Evolution’’ by Dr. Meldau. 348 pp 
of scientific Facts (not theories) covering whole sub- 
ect, $3.75 at bookstores or Christian Victory Pub. Co. 
2901 Umatilla, Denver 11, Colo. Free brochure. 


LOANS by mail—Borrow $50 to $600, any purpose, 
entirely by mail. No co-signers. Confidential. Low 
monthly payments. 2 years to repay. Employed men, 
women eligible, anywhere. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bldg., Dept. C-5190, Omaha 2, Neb. 


LEARN Jewelry Making at home. Inexpensive Art 
Metalcraft course teaches how to make all types 
cuff links, earrings, tableware, etc. of silver, gold, 
copper. Send postcard for free booklet. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. L-17, Portland 12, Oregon. 


SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


Want To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Il. 


ATTENTION! Men or Women! Earn extra cash, 
prepare advertising postals. Spare time or full time, 
use either typewriter or longhand. For descriptive 
literature write at once to Langdons, Dept. C, Box 
41107, Los Angeles 41, California. 
































BE your own boss! Own a coin-operated, complete- 
ly unattended Westinghouse Laundromat R equipped 
laundry store and increase your income $5,000- 
$10,000 a year. No attendants required ... all equip- 
ment is coin-metered and operated by customers as 
easily as cigarette vending machines. Takes only a 
few hours of management time a week, does not in- 
terfere with your regular job. We offer advice, store 
planning, training and advertising . . . and we can 
finance up to 90°7 of the necessary equipment. No 
experience necessary. Modest investment. Your com- 
munity needs a coin-metered unattended laundry 
store. For full information on this proved new profit- 
able automatic business, write Ald, Inc., Dept. C 
3549 No. Clark St., Chicago 13, IIl. 


START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Makes $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-H, Chic. 26, Ill. 





MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No tedi- 
ous study. I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply list of editors buying from be- 
ginners. Many small checks add up quickly. Write to 
sell, right away. Send for free facts. Benson Barrett, 
Dept. C-199-S, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26. 





“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS’’—A book everyone who likes to draw should 
have. It is free; no obligation. Simply address Car- 
toonists’ Exchange, Dept. 1027, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





AMERICA’S finest Greeting Cards! Call on friends 
and others with beautiful new Christmas Cards, 
everyday and birthday cards, gifts, toys, household 
and baby items. New catalog and samples on ap- 
proval. Also, without cost, 87 samples name-im- 
printed Christmas Cards including religious and 
family type cards. Free samples imprinted station- 
ery, wedding announcements, napkins and matches. 
Big Commissions. Mitchell Greeting Co., Dept. 
CC-760, 47 W. 7 Mile Rd., Detroit 3, Michigan. 





60% PROFIT possible on Cosmetics—Why make 
less? Famous nationally advertised Studio Girl 
Hollywood Cosmetics pay up to 60°; Make up to 
$25 a day and more! Hire others. Write or wire 
for free samples, details. Studio Girl, Glendale, 
California, Dept. 1807E. 





MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Material that 
costs 11¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL-22-H, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS—with customer's name im- 
printed, broad appeal. Personal and business designs 
—all in one attractive album that practically sells 
the cards for you. These deluxe cards pay deluxe 
commissions. This is the ideal way you've been look- 
ing for to make extra money for Christmas. Earn 
$300 to $500 (plus Bonuses) easily this Season, even 
in spare time. Sales experience unnecessary. Old 
established manufacturer. Send now for your Free 
Sales Kit which includes Sample Album and easy-to- 
follow selling instructions. Send for Kit now; pocket 
profits next week! Write Process Corp. (reliable for 
30 years). Department CT-1, 1954 S. Troy, Chicago 
23, Illinois. 





MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars, Free by mail. 
Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room CR- 
22-H, Chicago 26, Ill. 





800 Ways to make extra money with best-selling 
gifts: Distinctive greeting cards, toys, novelties, jew- 
elry, cosmetics, gadgets. Make up to 92‘ profit! No 
minimum order. Write for big free color catalog. 
Greetings Unlimited, 6-202 Park Sq., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


MAKE extra money showing fast-selling lines: 
toys, gifts, collector’s items, household wares, greet- 
ing cards. Ideal for direct selling, home gift shops, 
or parties. Write for free catalog. North Star, Dept. 
6-609, 251 East 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





UNUSUAL Franchise Opportunity. A product of 
the Waltham Watch Company represents a certified 
money-making proposition that gives you a dignified 
independent business of your own, without interfer- 
ing with present employment. Requires no selling on 
your part. It gives top profits day and night, all 
year round by working only 4 to 5 hours a week. You 
service our beautiful display cases of popular priced 
alarm clocks in drug, food, hardware and appliance 
stores as well as other outlets, and merely collect 
for merchandise that has been sold and replenish 
the inventory. We establish all accounts in and 
around your immediate area. No experience neces- 
sary (we train you). Cash income starts immediate- 
ly. Unlimited potential earnings. (cont. next line.). 


NO knowledge of watch or clock industry necessary. 
Applicants who can qualify will be appointed as local 
distributors. Must be responsible, a permanent resi- 
dent, have use of car. References and a minimum 
investment of $1195.00 to $4780.00 cash available. 
Write today. Give name, address, phone number and 
background. Kindly do not apply unless you can meet 
all requirements. Time Industries, Dept. 155, 170 
West 74 Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


YOUR own business—without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
perience needed—free sales kit tells where and how 
to get orders. Part or full time. Big cash commis- 
sions. Match Corp. of America, Dept. 50, Chicago 32. 


LOW Investment—High Returns in success-proven 
‘Second Business!’’ Coin-operated Launderamas 
featuring Dubl-Loader washers—best equipment at 
lowest financing terms—as low as 104, down, balance 
at 6% over 3 years. There are no Franchise fees. 
Launderamas require little time, don’t interfere 
with present business or profession, are self-amortiz- 
ing conducive to chain operation. Launderamas 
have long history of customer satisfaction. Patrons 
save 40% to 60% on laundry costs. Our national 
organization will assist and guide you in this tried 
and proven successful industry. Write today to 
Zeloux Corp., 261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Dept Ct. In Canada, Moffats, Ltd., Weston, Ont. 


A & W Drive-in Franchises available in choice USA 
cities including Hawaii, and foreign countries. Rea- 
sonable investment. High returns. Financing avail. 
on credit approval. Write for Free brochure. A & W 
Root Beer Co., Box CF-7, Santa Monica, California. 


JUST send name for two Christmas Card Assort- 
ments on approval. Show sensational values to 
friends, $75 to $500 possible between now and Christ- 
mas. Free samples name-imprinted cards. Wallace 
Brown, 11 E. 26th Street, Dept. E-220, N. Y 


MAKE up to $147.50 Daily with 30-second demon- 
stration sensational new Voicecaster. Frees both 
hands, permits work while phoning, hold 2-way phone 
talk anywhere in room. Transistorized, no installa- 
tion. Offices, stores, factories, order 1 to 6; house- 
wives order fast. Make up to $14.75 each. Ten sales 
daily possible spare or full time. Plans Free. Voice- 
caster Div., Merlite, 114 E. 32 St., Dept. A~62R, NY 16. 


FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands of men 
earning high incomes from their own franchise 
business. Many openings. NFR’s service can guide 
you. Request details. National a Reports, 
E-528, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1 


UP to $300 Extra Money. Show friends fabulous 
self-selling Avans Christmas Card line. Profits to 
100%. Send no money—write for sample boxes to 
be paid for or returned, plus big Free Album Per- 
sonalized Cards, 2 Catalogs of 300 items. New Eng- 
land Art Publishers, North Abington 79, Mass. 


VENDING Machines—No selling. Operate A Route 
of coin machines and earn high profits. 32-page 
catalog free! Parkway Machine Corp., Dept. 58, 715 
Ensor Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. W. Z. Gibson, Inc., SS) 
Throop St., Dept. ii- 634, Chicago 7, 


MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
premium for you and your customers. Everybody 
buys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match, 
Dept. N-460, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 





WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from =. fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capital, 
or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free details. 
Mellinger, Dept. C16, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
Weaving, Dept. CT- 7, 73 Main St., Hempstead, * 


AGENTS WANTED instant money selling in- 
stant Gloss Plastic polish, Floors, Furniture. Sells 
on sight. Protected aos te Sheridan Industries, 
1417 Sheridan St., Camden 4 J. 


SELL Baby Lounger Chairs. “hee | our ad p page e 186. 
Gigantic gift demand. Birth records provide im- 
mediate prospects. Excellent profit offer for direct 
crew or trade set up. Get details from Sales Mer., 
TDC Industries, 60 Overlock Dr., Buffalo 21, N. Y. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
HOME INSTRUCTION 

















ax 
FOR SALE 


YOUR NAME 
HERE 


BE A REAL ESTATE BROKER 
Fascinating, profitable career for men and women 


of all ages. No limit to the money you can earn. 
Learn easily, quickly at home by nationally known 
method. Course covers Sales, Property Management, 
Appraising, FHA, and GI loans and hundreds of re- 
lated subjects. Diploma awarded. Approved for vet- 
erans. Accredited NHSC. Classroom instruction in 
leading cities. Write today, free catalog. Weaver 
School of Real Estate, 2020 K Grand, Kan. City, Mo. 


vues 3 CAREER BOOKLETS 
No need to be stuck with 
a routine ar oy job. 
1.C.S. will send you Free 3 
career booklets that have 
helped 1000’s find job suc- 
(1) “How to Suc- 
Career guide, (2) 
Career Catalog of job op- 
ortunities, (3) Sample 
esson (math.). No oblig 
Send name, address & job 
interest to International 
Correspondence Schools, 
a 22687F, Scranton 15, 
a. 








WANTED: MORE NEW WRITERS 


Would you be willing to 
spend a few hours a week 
at home learning to make 
money writing stories, ar- 
ticles? Lucille Anderson 
just sold a series amount- 
ing to more than $1800. 
Learn how you, too, may 
succeed. Send for free les- 
son & 40-pg book. No obli- 
gation. Write Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship, Desk 
CM-70, 1680 N. Sycamore, 
Hollywood 28, California. 











HOME INSTRUCTION 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 





“1 SOLD MY FIRST STORY” 


“I sold my first story to 
Redbook Magazine for 
$850,’’ says Mrs. Louise 
Wooten. How do you know 
you can’t write? Writing 
short stories, articles on 
business, homemaking, 
hobbies, sports, travel, 
local club and church ac- 
tivities, etc., will enable 
you to earn extra money. 
In your own home, on your 
own time, the New York 
Copy Desk Method teaches 
you how to write the way 
famous authors learn—by 
writing. Our unique Free 
“Writing Aptitude Test’’ 
tells whether you possess 
the fundamental qualities 
essential to successful 
writing. You'll enjoy this 
test. Write for it without 
cost or obligation. No 
salesman will call. News- 
paper Institute of Amer- 
ica, Suite 5490-L, One 
Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Why Don't 
YOU 
Write? 





RELAXED WAY TO LEARN A LANGUAGE 


Find out how you speak any 
language almost overnight. 
Right at home. Linuga- 
phone brings you native 
teachers on life-like re- 
cordings. Used by schools, 
colleges, govts. Over a 
million home study stu- 
dents. Send for free book or 
information on free trial— 
name language. No obliga- 
tion—no salesman. Lingua- 
phone Institute, T- —. x 
Radio City, N.Y. 20, 





SHORTHAND in 6 weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting shorthand. No symbols, 
no machines, uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service, 120 words 
per minute—50% faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 500,000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. 37th Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. S., Canada, Cuba, and Hawaii. 
Write today for free booklet which gives full details 
—and free sample lesson that will show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn Speedwriting 
shorthand. School of Speedwriting, Dept 4907, 55 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
— of Nursing, Room 30E60, 131 S. Wabash, 

icago. 











HOME INSTRUCTION 


ATTEND business school at home! Save time and 
expense of attending classes, prepare for secretarial 
career in typing, shorthand, business procedures, 
bookkeeping. Write for catalog. Wayne School, 417 
S. Dearborn, Dept. 737, SC, Chicago 5, Ill. 








ENGLISH course for adults. Poor English holds 
you back. A command of good English brings recogni- 
tion, friends, higher pay, self-confidence. With my 
new self-correcting method you can stop making 
mistakes—speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day 
at home. Free 32 p. booklet. Don Bolander, Career 
Institute, Dept. E-295, 30 E. Adams, Chicago 3, IIl. 











PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—Home Study or Resi- 
dent Training. Air, Rail, Truck, Barge, Forwarder. 
Rates, Claims, Law, Import, Export, Economics, etc. 
G. &. approved. Write today for Catalog CM5, College 
of Advanced Traffic, 22 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Tl. 


ENGINEERING Degree in 27 Months—B.S. in Elec. 
(Electronics or Power major), Mech., Civil, Aero., 
Chem. Eng. In 36 Months in Business Administra- 
tion. Small classes. Low cost. Write J. P. McCarthy, 
Tri-State College, 5370 College Ave., Angola, Ind. 


ENGINEERING Science. B.S. degree in 27 or 36 
mos. Accelerated program: Aero, Chem., Civil, Elec., 
Mech., Metal.; Math., Chem., Physics. Mod. rate. Earn 
board. Start Sept., Jan., Mar., June. Catalog. Indiana 
Technical College, 9570 E. Wash., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 

MEN 17 to 45. Train now as Heavy Equipment 
Gpsteters. Huge nationwide highway & bldg. program 

has careers for 1,000’s of men. No interference with 
Sse may job. Full training with latest machines fol- 

owing completion in preparatory instruction. Infor- 
mation Free. No obligation, Heavy Equipment Train- 
ing, Universal Schools, Dept. U-7, 11 E.47 St., NY 17. 


GET Into Electronics as technician, filed engr., 
png in communications, missiles, computers, ra- 
ar, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc. deg. 
in 29 mos. B.S. obtainable. Start Sept., Feb. Val- 
paraiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 











PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 
pendent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
Tuning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1936. ) 


STENOTYPE—court and convention reporting—ex- 
ecutive secretarial with .Stenotype, original high 
speed machine shorthand. Learn at home in spare 
time. Field wide open, highly inviting. Unusual inter- 
esting opportunities at top pay. Get all the facts. 
Write for Sample Lesson, Free Booklet, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, A Correspondence Institution, 
Dept. 636ST, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, ll. 

DEVELOP “‘Abilities Unlimited’’ while asleep. Re- 
duce tension, build personality, improve health, 
achieve success. Through clinically tested ‘‘Transi- 
tional Sleep’’ method. Free Details. ASR Foundation, 
Dept. Cl, Box 21, Henry Clay Sta., Lexington, Ky. 








CIVIL SERVICE. Learn about this field of work 
and how you can prepare yourself by home study for 
a high entrance mark. Private organization. Free 
booklet. No obligation. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
ve 90, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





~ $5000, writing, every year? Yes, if you develop your 
gift. NYS trains you at home in stories, articles, 
books TV; places your salable scripts. Address N. Y. 
School of Writing, Dept. 625, 2 E. 45 St., New York 
17, New York. 

DENTAL ASSISTANT. A well paying, uncrowded 
field. Prepare at home for big pay career. Chairside 
duties, reception, laboratory, personality develop- 
ment. Free book. Wayne School, Dept. 737 DAC, 421 
So. Dearborn, Chicago 5, Il. 











HOME INSTRUCTION 


LAW training leads to business leadership, de- 
Velops reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. 
Study in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 
14 Vol. Library included. LL.B. Degree conferred. 
Free books give full details. Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
636-L, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 








HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
1L.C.S. is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,’’ (2) sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn., Dept. 39687D. 


HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME in spare time with 63 
year-old-school. No classes. Standard high school 
texts supplied. Single subjects if desired. Credit for 
subjects already completed. Progress at own speed. 
Diploma awarded. nformation booklet free 
write today! American School, Dept. XBI17 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago ‘3. 

TRAFFIC and Transportation man urgently 
needed by thousands of firms at excellent salaries. 
Become expert on rates, tarrifs, regulations in 
spare time to qualify for executive traffic jobs. 
Training under traffic authorities. Get Free book. La 
Salle Extension University, A Correspondence Insti- 
tute, Dept. 736-T, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 











LOCKSMITHING. It’s easy to earn as you learn, 
profitable trade at home. Quickly step into well paid 
job or start own business, full or part-time. Materi- 
als, tools supplied. Free book. Locksmithing Institute, 
Dept. 3307, 150 Park Ave., E. Rutherford, N 








INTERIOR Decoration; Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. 
No classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of 
Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy.; Dept. 141B, 
Chicago 14, 





BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. G.I. approved. Write for Free 
Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 2016 
J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 





PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School, 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 





ACCOUNTING :—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare 
time at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure 
future. Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
636- H, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ti. 

HIGH SCHOOL at home. Yes, you can complete 
high school at home. No classes. Texts are furnished. 
Diploma awarded. If you are seventeen years of age 
or over and you have left school write today for 
Free assignment and catalog. Wayne School of La 
Salle Extension University, A Correspondence Insti- 
tution, Department 737, we, 419 South Dearborn, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 
Would you like to step into 
CAN | a well-paid position in a 
Hotel, Motel, Club? Posi- 
t r, rchasing Agent, 
Ps | Social Director, Assistant 
Manager, Hotel Hostess, 
M T ave E 48 other fascinati 
tions. Would you 
look forward happily to 
CaS CaM Ch Zam §=6Lewis graduates, young and 
mature, proves you can! 
HOW I WON SUCCESS 
Lewis Course,’’ says Mrs. 
Ronnie Bishop, “I was 
‘just another employee’ in 
after raduation, the 
School placed me as Host- 
ess in a charming resort 
enabling me to change 
from a hum-drum routine 
to a colorful career with 


WITHOUT PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 
— everywhere as Man- 
Executive Housekeeper & 
Become a the future? The success of 
‘‘When I enrolled for the 
a big textile plant. Soon 
hotel. Thanks to Lewis for 
security and advancement.”’ 





Step wth a WELL-PAID HOTEL JOB 


“Soon after 
from the L 
Training School, I started 
in the Front Office of a 
very fine hotel,’’ says Mr. 
H. R. Ebbage. ‘“‘Thanks to 
my Lewis Training I got 
along very well and was 
soon offered a position as 
Assistant Manager at this 
handsome Motor Hotel, 
complete with every pos- 
sible convenience. My fu- 
ture looks very bright.”’ 


greduating 
wis Hotel 





FREE Book, ‘‘Your Golden Opportunity,’’ explains 
how you can qualify for a well-paid hotel position at 
home, in leisure time, or through resident classes in 
Washington. It tells you how you are registered Free 
in the Lewis Nationwide Placement Service. Most 
important, it shows how you can be a Lewis certified 
Employee—certified to ‘‘make good’’ when placed in a 
pos tion. You need no proviows experience. Age is no 
obstacle. Mature years are a help—not a handicap. 
As a Lewis Hotel Training School graduate you can 
step into a well-paid position in Florida, California, 
and other places where life is easier. Mail the coupon 
Now for this exciting pe eee book. An Ac- 
credited School of N.H.S.C. Lewis Hotel Training 
School, Room FL-1124, Washington 7, D. C. 





SSB eB ee a eB eB a eB SB eS eS eS ee eee ee ee 
Lewis Hotel Training School 
Room FL-1124 

Washington 7, D. C. (44th Successful Year) 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Free 
Book. I wish to know how to qualify for a well- 
paid position. 
(2 Home Study 


Name 


() Resident Training 


(Please print name and address) 
Address 


City eT pee Zone State = ' 
O Check here if eligible for Veteran Training 


Gls ee eee 





Layman’s 
law 


BY WILL BERNARD 


WHAT THE LAYMAN LACKs in legal 
training, he often makes up for in 
legal instinct... 

IN A NEW ENGLAND STATE some 
years ago, a lawyer received this 
letter from a client: 

“Dear Sir: My boy got struck by 
an automobile numbered 48,726B. 
If the owner is rich, sue him at once. 
The boy wasn’t bruised any, but on 
your notifying me that you have 
brought suit, I will hit him in two or 
three places with a hammer. Yours 
truly...” 


IN ENGLAND, a woman was arrested 
for stealing a shopping basket from a 
new-fangled supermarket. In court, 
she won an acquittal by pointing out 
that a sign over the pile of baskets 
said: “PLEASE TAKE ONE.” 

BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU Officials in 
Indiana got a request from a woman 
for the name of a shyster lawyer. She 
explained: “I figure it will take a 
crooked one to win my case.” 

IN IRELAND, a retired major was at 
odds with the irascible man next 
door. One stormy night, the major’s 
chimney toppled onto the neighbor’s 
house, doing considerable damage. 
Without waiting for a complaint, 
the major sent over this message: 
“Send me back my bricks immedi- 
ately, or I shall put the matter in 
the hands of an attorney.” 


194 


IN NORTH CAROLINA, a convicted 
felon succeeded in getting the judge 
to cut his jail sentence from 13 years 
to 12 years, by reminding His Honor 
that 13 is an unlucky number. 

IN MICHIGAN, a husband, with all 
due respect for a court order for- 
bidding him to lay a hand on his 
wife, butted her with his head. 

IN ILLINOIS, a law was passed for- 
bidding vegetable peddlers from cry- 
ing their wares in city streets. But 
one ingenious peddler found a way 
to do business as usual. He named 
his horse “Cabbages” and covered 
his route shouting: “Whoa, Cab- 
bages! Whoa, Cabbages!” 

IN NEBRASKA some years ago, a man 
spied a wild goose passing over his 
house. On a sudden impulse, he 
honked his car horn. Sure enough, 
the goose circled closer. 

“Bring me my shotgun!” he cried 
to his wife. As she handed him the 
gun, she reminded him that hunting 
was strictly forbidden within city 
limits. The man climbed into his car 
and began driving toward open 
country, drawing the goose after him 
by honking as he went. Finally he 
parked, gave the goose a farewell 
honk, and brought her down in 
proper legal fashion. \ebé 





Wolfschmidt 
has the secret 
of making 
real vodka! 











WORLD'S 
FINEST VODK: 
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This noble canine is the soul of discretion! How well he guards the exclusive process 


that makes Wolfschmidt so clear, so clean . . . so obviously superior to other potables 
aspiring to the time-honored name of vodka. Wolfschmidt transmutes tomato juice. 
orange juice, or what-you-will into pure glory. But never does it intrude on the flavor 
of the mixer, nor reveal itself on your breath. Make your next drink with Wolfschmidt 


. see how well it deserves its reputation as the world’s finest vodka. 


GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., NEW YORK 22, N.Y. MADE FROM GRAIN. 100 OR 80 PROOF. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 


The big difference is 
FILTER-BLEND 
and only Winston has it! 


Picture of pleasure—that’s Winston with ex- 
clusive FILTER-BLEND up front! Fine tobaccos 
specially processed for filter smoking give 
Winston the flavor that has made it Ameri- 
ca’s best-selling filter cigarette. Try Winston! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO... WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


Winston tastes good LIKE A CIGARETTE SHOULD! 











